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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Russian Czar may look across the Continent to the encamp- 
ments near Boulogne, and see the French Monarch from whom he 
withheld his Imperial recognition, reviewing, with the English 
Prince-Consort and Ministers, the material means for further re- 
ducing that Power of the North whose fame and strength have 
already been abated. It is probable that the French people have 
themselves for the first time awakened to a full conception of the 
power which Louis Napoleon has concentrated in himself by the 
force of his political sagacity as well as energy, since they have 
seen the camp and all that is involved in the circumstances of that 
camp. It is probable that the master mind had studied every ac- 
eessory; but the value of the demonstration lies in the reality of 
the things composing it. As to the army itself there can be no 
doubt: it is powerful, well distributed, highly disciplined ; and on 
that peaceful ground it is exercising combinations which could be 
turned against any enemy in Russia, or between France and 
Russia. The Emperor, who once needed a body-guard, walks 
easily amongst his subjects, protected by the respect which re- 
cognized power always insures. Kings come to visit and con- 
sult him. Leopold of Belgium, one of the most prudent men 
in Europe, passes a night in friendly consultation, and then re- 
turns to his own capital, whose busy politics cannot spare him 
longer. The King of Portugal turns aside from his matrimonial 
expedition, to study kingeraft clinically. The Emperor predeter- 
mines minutely, but executes with promptitude, the nicest dis- 
tinctions in his well-adjusted courtesies. He meets the King of 
the Belgians on a footing of equality: they shake hands, talk and 
consult, as men who know how to value each other. He is kind 
and courteous, without overstrained affability, to the youthful 
and less powerful King of Portugal. His manners to Prince 
Albert are studied to convey a sense of the value attached to a 
visit from the unimpeached home of the English Queen—from that 
court which is the most powerful in Europe, because it con- 
sults the public opinion of the most powerful state. The French 
people cannot conceal their delight at the distinction brought to 
them by the Elected of December. They wait in crowds on the 
quay to welcome Prince Albert, hours before he can arrive; to 
the half-dozen dragoons who represent the English household 
cavalry they pay homage with insatiable gazing; they illuminate, 
they wave handkerchiefs, they are festive ; and the fire of festivity 
and exultation is caught up in Paris—that great sceptical but 
easily moved capital, which is still France. 





The report that Russia has absolutely refused, through Austria 
and Prussia, to accept the bases of negotiation laid down by the 
Western Powers and accepted by Austria, is confirmed with the 
farther statement of an explanation to Prussia and of an act on 
the part of Austria. To Prussia the Czar says, that he shall re- 
tire behind the Pruth, and there await the next proceeding on the 
part of the Western Powers—overtures of peace, or the attack 
upon Sebastopol. The Emperor Francis Joseph in council has 
come to the decision that the refusal of Russia tah not constitute 
a casus belli requiring Austria to take up arms of attack. 

Nor does it. Austria had not threatened attack in case of re- 
fusal: she had not, in fact, left her position of neutrality towards 
Russia, except by the advance into the Principalities; and it is 
for Russia, not Austria, to determine whether that advance is to 
be regarded as an act of war. Austria has from the first said that 
she did not intend it to be so. It is no more than a material 
guarantee for the fulfilment of her opinion that Turkish territory 
ought not to be occupied hostilely by the troops of Russia. In fil- 


ling the Principalities, Austria, so to speak, prevents the regurgi- 
tation of the Russian armies, without any act of positive warfare 
—unless the Russians themselves choose to take the initiative 
of attack. 








We have no doubt as to the good faith of Austria,—she will be 
faithful, that is, to the successful side ; and while we cannot accord 
to her our homage for any striking generosity of policy, we must 
admit that the enormous interests which she has at stake, and 
which are threatened almost fatally at every concussion, entirely 
forbid her to accept any alliance save that of an ally who can in- 
demnify her against the consequences. Having been arbitrary and 
unjust in times past, now, when critical times come upon her, she 
is compelled to be mean. 

The Western Powers cannot count upon Austria. While she is 
with them, she constitutes so far a favourable circumstance, like a 
fine day or a fair wind. But, as we might have perceived on the 
ground of the camp at Boulogne, the Western Powers have the 
control of their action in their own hands; and we do not suppose 
that the statesmen either of France or England are so credulous 
or so weak as to let that control depart from them, or to rely upon 
Austria more than she herself can warrant them in doing so. 





All eyes are turned towards Sebastopol. That is the point at 
which the next action is to take place, and the action lies entirely 
with the Western Powers. It is probable that the operations are 
now in full play. The preparations, designed and executed on a 
scale of great magnitude and completeness, must by this time 
have been accomplished. The holeunen of cholera appear to 
have abated quite enough for that formal announcement which 
the French Commander-in-chief of the land forces has issued to 
the soldiers of his own country, specifically telling them that they 
are about to attack Sebastopol. The date has been fixed for the 
departure of the troops from Varna, and the day named was the 
2d instant. The latest intelligence announces to us that the Duke 
of Cambridge and Prince Napoleon, who had been at Constanti- 
nople in order to procure more comfort during their indisposition, 
had now gone back to their post, with health hardly restored, but 
resolved not to be absent from so great an enterprise. 

The reports already begin to distribute the duties which the 
forces are severally to undertake; but we may be assured that, 
although the attack is now announced, the commanders have not 
laid their plans before the reporters of newspapers. We shall 
learn those plans when we have the history of the attack and its 
results. The experience of Bomarsund has taught us, that, com- 
prehending their political as well as their military duty, ~ have 
gathered for their operations means more than necessary for the 
desired results. We may suppose that the same rule has not 
been neglected at Sebastopol: the commanders must know the 
force they have to encounter, the dead-weight resistance they have 
to overcome; and we have no doubt they have the engines for the 
purpose. We await the result without presumption, but with 
great confidence. 








In Spain, by the exertion of firmness, aided, no doubt, by the 
respect which his consistency and probity have procured, Espartero 
has succeeded in greatly strengthening his position. The embar- 
rassment of the Queen-Mother is put out of the way. In a fit of 
natural but blind indignation, the populace of Madrid endeavoured 
to arrest her departure, by raising barricades; but—and the fact 
is remarkable as showing the moral power of Espartero—the Na- 
tional Guards, who have expressed their deliberate solicitude for the 
trial of Queen Christina, aided in putting down the barricades that 
impeded the will of the Minister-Dictator. The fact is creditable 
both to the statesman and to the people of Madrid. In many re- 
spects, although for the time it will not serve him with the people 
at large, he must be strengthened by an assurance of friendly sup- 
port from France and England. He might indeed have calculated 
on that support, but the express knowledge of the fact will assist 
to keep in check the selfish factions which feed upon their country. 

Almost as if to rebuke the too hasty calculations of men, the 
cholera has suddenly departed from the ratio that the increase had 
already marked, and the latest account of the Registrar-General 
is an advance of one-half upon the previous week in the Metro- 
polis. On Saturday last the total stood at 1287 against 847 on the 
Saturday before; and, as we have more than once said, there is 
great reason to suppose that the actual increase of the disease 
exceeds that indicated by the deaths. Hence, probably, the for- 
titude with which its progress had been observed while its march 
was comparatively slow, has given way in the more afflicted dis- 
tricts of London. 

The Board of Health has continued the issue of circulars sup- 
plying advice and instruction; the President has personally in- 
spected the worst neighbourhoods, in order to ascertain practicable 
remedies; and a step has been taken calculated to supply a great 
deficiency in the means for present aid and for future improve- 
ment. The President has appointed a Medical Council, consisting 
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of thirteen of the very highest in the profession, to whom is 
assigned a twofold duty. The Council is charged to collect from 
all medical men in practice such particulars of recoveries as well 
as deaths as will furnish the materials for an universal survey’ of 
the disease in this country, and for deducing thence the natural 
history of the pestilence, and the comparative results of different 
treatments. The Council will also be available to advise the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Health on any medical question. Mean- 
while, increased, concentrated, and practical attention, has been 
turned to nuisances; and the Commissioners of Sewers have re- 
commenced with a new activity. One source of bad health is 
again pointed out by the Registrar-General, in the bad water still 
supplied to the Metropolis, with one doubtful exception. Better 
water next year, we hope, as probably the Board of Health will 
not then obstruct practical improvements to keep the room open 
for changes which would be impracticable and might be no im- 
provement at all. 


Che Court. 
Ow his departure from Osborne for Boulogne, on Monday evening, Prince 
Albert was accompanied on board the royal yacht by the Queen, who re- 
turned to Osborne in the Fairy. 

Among the guests at Osborne, this week, have been the King of Portu- 
gal and his brother the Duke of Oporto, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Duke 
of Newcastle, Lord Seaton, Major-General Wetherall, and Major-General 
the Honourable C. Grey. 

The Queen has taken her usual walks and drives. 

Yesterday, her Majesty, accompanied by the Duchess of Kent and the 
children, paid a visit to the Egyptian steamer Faid Gehaad, in the South- 
ampton Dock. In the saloon of the ship, the Royal company partook of 
coffee, to which the Prince of Wales added a few whiffs of a Turkish 


chibouque. 
Che Alrtropalis. 

A Medical Council of the Board of Health, which has been appointed 
by Sir Benjamin Hall, held its first sitting on Wednesday. The Council 
consists of the following gentlemen. 

(The names marked * were nominated by the President, + by the College of Physi- 
cians, ¢selected from list sent to the President by the College of Surgeons, {| by 
Apothecaries’ Company.) 

1. ¢ John Ayrton Paris, M.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 2. § Sir oo ey Collins Brodie, Bart., F.R.S., Sergeant Sur- 
ee to the Queen, Consulting Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. 3. * Sir 

ames Clark, Bart., M.D., F.R.S,, Physician in Ordinary to the Queen and to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 4. * James Alderson, M.D., F’.R.S., Fel- 
low and Treasurer of the Royal Sotnes of Physicians, Physician to St. 
Mary’s Hospital. 5. + Benjamin Guy Babington, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, late Physician to Guy’s Hospital. 6. + Alex- 
ander Tweedie, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to the Fever Hospital, Examiner in Medicine in the University of 
London. 7. * William Baly, M.D., F.R.S., Assistant Physician to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s os. Physician to the Milbank Penitentiary. 8. § William 
Lawrence, F.R.S., Vice- ident of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen. 9. 
* John Simon, F.R.S., Surgeon to Bt. Thomas’s Hospital, Officer of Health 
in the City of London, 10, * Richard Owen, F.R.S., Professor of Zodl 
in the Royal College of Surgeons. 11. 4 Natbaniel B. Ward, Master of the 
Society of Apothecaries. 12. 4 John Bacot, Inspector of Anatomy, Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the University of London. 13. * William Farr, M.D., 
Register-General’s Office. 

t the meeting on Wednesday, Sir Benjamin Brodie alone was absent, 
and unavoidably so as he was not in town. Sir Benjamin Hall read a 
formal address to the Council, describing the scope and aims of the Board 
of Health, and the necessity he felt for the assistance of a medical Coun- 
cil which led him to call them together. 

“ The circumstances of this country, its wealth and poverty, its great cities 
with their social extremes of luxury and privation, its aggregation of indi- 
duals on the same spots, its multifarious industrial occupations—all point to 
the duty of studying the effects on life and health of trades, callings, and 
processes, habitations, sites, water-supply, sewerage, the adulteration of sub- 
stances used for food, drink, and medicine, as matters vitally affecting the 
wellbeing of the nation.”” At present, however, the epidemic pressed most 
for consideration ; and he wished “to direct inquiries into the conditions 
which attend the presence of the epidemic, so far as they can be gathered 
from meteorological, microscopical, and chemical observation.” What he 
proposed was, to settle, with their assistance and approval, the form of a re- 
turn to be circulated “among all the qualified mole practitioners in Lon- 
don, with a view to determine the number of cases of choleraic disease, the 
proportion of deaths and recoveries, and the treatment pursued in each case.”’ 

The Council accordingly drew up and settled a form of return, and 
also a circular to accompany it. This circular, signed by the President 
of the Board of Health, informs the practitioners of the appointment of 
the Council, encloses the forms, and requests that they may be filled up. 

‘Under the sanction of this Council, the following form of return has 
been prepared for transmission to all qualified ——- in the Metropo- 
lis, to be filled up by them with a view to obtain their experience of the 
present epidemic. 

‘* The deaths from cholera as well as from all other causes are registered 
in England ; but it is evidently desirable that in this as in other countries 
the cases of recovery as well as of death should be systematically observed 
and recorded. But this can only be accomplished by the cordial codperation 
of all the medical men in practice, which this Board hopes in this important 
matter to obtain, by acting on the advice of a Council in which all branches 
of the medical profession are represented. 

‘* By means of a return in the accompanying forms, the observations of all 
qualified practitioners on the cases that come under their care may be col- 
lected, and made available for determining the laws which regulate choleraic 
disease and the effects of the different systems of treatment now in use. 

‘* Any return that you may make will be considered strictly confidential ; 
but your name will be recorded as a contributor to the observations when the 
general results are made known. 

“Under the urgent pressure of practice, to keep any accurate record of the 
cases will often be attended with difficulty; but this difficulty will, I feel 
assured, be cheerfully encountered by you, if you agree with me in think- 
ing a record of the experience of the present generation of medical men as 
to this epidemic likely to contribute to the alleviation of the sufferings of 
mankind for the future. 














“The return on the other side is sent, filled up, as a specimen with 
Mat — Any number of such forms you may require will be furnished 
this office. 
Tutt is recommended that the forms should be filled up from day 


and returned to this Board on or before the 15th November next.” omy, 





At a meeting of the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, on Tues. 
day, the Chairman, Mr. Jebb, explained, in reference to the abomination 
known as the Ranelagh Sewer, which traverses Belgravia, that up to the 
28th June the Commission had no money, but since that date they hag 
considered the subject, prepared plans, negotiated with the parties liable 
to contribute to the expense, and resolved to undertake the work of cover. 
ing in the sewer, at a cost of 10,000/. to the Commission and 40007, to 
the other parties. On the motion of Colonel Dawson, it was resolved 
that 300,000/, should be raised for the purpose of constructing main drain. 
age works; and that 200,000/. should be expended on the South and 
100,000/. on the North of the Thames. 

A meeting was held at Poplar Town-hall on Wednesday, mainly for 
the purpose of calling attention to an infamous nuisance—an open sewer, 
which, running from Bow Common, passes along North Street and King 
Street, Poplar, and falls into the Thames near Limehouse. It was re. 
solved to call on the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers to take in- 
stant steps for providing a remedy, and for bringing the matter before the 
Board of Health. [All travellers by the Blackwall Railway can, no 
doubt, add their testimony to the existence of the noisome stench. } 


At the monthly meeting of the Zoélogical Society of London, on Thurs- 
day, it was stated that the number of visitors during the year had been 
upwards of 325,000. Among the new additions to the menagerie, are g 
wild sheep of the Punjaub, for the first time imported into England, 
presented by Brigadier Hearsey; and a specimen of the true boa-con- 
strictor of Linneus, presented by the King of Portugal. 


The licensed victuallers had a crowded meeting in the saloon of D 
Lane Theatre, on Thursday, to condemn the new Beer Act, and to 
organize measures to obtain its repeal. As usual, the trade Protection 
pees and the publicans’ paper, the Morning Advertiser, were severely 
criticized. 





Hart, a potman at a public-house in Walworth, has tried to kill a young 
woman and destroy himself, “all for love,” while excited by rum drunk 
with a friend who was going to sea. Hart courted the house-maid, but she 
preferred another ; one evening he seized her by the throat, and nearly sue- 
ceeded in strangling her ; fortunately, Louisa Thomason, the bar-maid, came 
in, and gallantly rescued her fellow servant. Hart went into the skittle- 
ground; the bar-maid followed him with a knife : - ops she was just in time 
—the potman was hanging to a beam, and when she cut him down it was 
some time before he could be restored to consciousness. He was subsequentl 
taken before the Lambeth Magistrate. It appeared that both Hart and his 
intended victim bear excellent characters. The prisoner expressed his con- 
trition ; no charge seems to have been made against him by the house-maid. 
The Magistrate consented to discharge him, and at the same time highly 
praised the bar-maid’s conduct. 

Mrs. Colbert, wife of a cigar-maker in Whitechapel, has infl‘cted a dangerous 
wound on herhusband. Mr. Ingham, the Thames Police Magistrate, took the 
man’s deposition, in the London Hospital, on Monday. Colbert said he 
went home a little tipsy ; his wife began to scold him; he struck her two or 
three times on the head with his fist; she had a knife in her hand, which 
she threw at him ; it was a sharp-pointed table-knife; it pierced his clothes, 
entered his breast, and penetrated the lungs. He ha 1 murried sixteen 
years. ‘She has been,” said Colbert, “‘a very good, hard-working woman, 
and a good, fond mother to her children.” 

Sir Robert Carden, and other Aldermen, with Captain Lean, the emigra- 
tion-officer, have taken up the case of the poor emigrants who were left 
destitute by the bankruptcy of Newcome and Griffiths, the emigration- 
brokers. A subscription has been commenced to assist the people to emi- 
grate, and the Emigration Commissioners will give what aid they can to 
those who are eligible for assisted passages. 

The authorities of the British Museum—Panizzi duce—have been sum- 
moning book and music publishers for ~ to send copies of new 
works, In one case their right was contested: Mr. Tolkien, a music-pub- 
lisher, stated, at Guildhall Police Court, that as he merely reprinted foreign 
music he was not bound to send copies to the Museum. Alderman Fare- 
brother undeceived him as to his legal liability, and Mr. Tolkien was fined. 


Reports having got abroad that Madame Harriquet, a wealthy and eccen- 
tric French lady residing at Bayswater, had died by unfair means, Mr. 
Wakley held an inquest; at which it appeared that the deceased had really 
died from extravasation of blood to the ventricles of the brain. After Ma- 
dame Harriquet’s death, bank-notes and securities to the value of 16,000/. 
were found in the house, the notes stitched in her dress. 

There was an “ accident” on the Crystal Palace Railway on Thursday. 
A train was passing New Cross, when an engine on a siding was put in 
motion too soon ; it struck the train, separated it into two parts, and forced 
some carriages from the rails. Of course there was extreme terror among 
the passengers ; but, fortunately, no one received worse hurts than bruises. 


Che Provinces. 

Beverley seems true to its late representative, notwithstanding his dis- 
grace. The Reform Association of that town has unanimously passed 4 
resolution deeply regretting that anything should have occurred to in- 
terrupt the career of Mr. Lawley, and declaring that he still enjoys their 
confidence, and has not forfeited the good opinion of his friends and con- 
stituents. At the same time, they determined to give a dinner to their 
present Members, Mr. Arthur Gordon and Mr. Wells; and they extended 
the invitation to Mr. Lawley. 

Mr. Acton, Mayor of Wigan, and formerly chairman of the election 
committee of the late Mr. Thicknesse, has issued an address to the elec- 
tors of that borough, announcing himself as a Parliamentary candidate on 
Liberal principles. Mr. Woods has declined to come forward lest he 
should divide the Liberal party. 


The annual festival to the children of Wilton and Netherhampton 
Schools was given By Mr. Sidney Herbert and Mrs. Sidney Herbert, at 
Wilton Abbey, on Wednesday sennight. The children were served with 
tea and cake by the ladies and gentlemen present; all kinds of rustic 
games followed, in which Mr. Herbert himself bore a part ; and the whole 
closed with a dance, continued until the evening had set in. Among Mr. 
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Herbert's guests were the Bishop of Salisbury, the Bishop of New Zea- 
land, and many country gentlemen and gentlewomen. 


The Kendal papers record, with much gossiping detail, the sojourn of | 


Lord and Lady John Russell and family in the neighbourh of the 
Lakes. They tell how the bells rang on Lord John’s arrival; how he was 
beset by the people anxious to see him; how three cheers were given for 


him on the top of Skiddaw; how he went to “the theatre of Mr. | 


Whyte” ; how the audience rose on his entrance, and the orchestra struck 
up “God save the Queen” ; how at Penrith the people swarmed out to 
mect him, and the bells rang; and how the crowd were charmed by his 
appearance and that of Lady John Russell, carrying her youngest child, 
on the balcony of the New Crown Hotel. 

The Worcester Musical Festival has been cclebrated this week with 
great success. The proceedings were of the usual character,—com- 
mencing, on Tuesday, with a Corporation breakfast in the Guildhall, fol- 
lowed by a performance of sacred music and a sermon in the Cathedral, 
and a concert in the evening; the order, minus the breakfast, being re- 
peated on the subsequent days. A very great company assembled; and 
no doubt the fine weather contributed to swell the gathering. Among 
the singers were Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, 
Madame Clara Novello, Gardoni, Formes, Lockey, Sims Reeves, and 
Weiss. The music was selected from the usual sources; the chief sacred 
works executed being the Creation, the Last Judgment, and the Elijah. 


The Reverend Robert J. Wilberforce has anticipated the legal proceed- 
ings about to be taken against him for heretical doctrine, by resigning his 
benefices ; and the Archbishop of York has accepted his resignation. In 
a letter to the Archbishop, Mr. Wilberforce says that he should have felt 
it his duty to defend himself on the charges about to be brought against 
him, but as he cannot concur in the doctrine of the Royal supremacy in 
spiritual things, he begs to recall his subscription to the first article of the 


| Magistrates for inducing men to desert from a Queen's sbi 


36th Canon, and to put himself as far as he can “‘into the condition of a | 


mere lay member of the Church.” 
No parish in Birmingham now consents to levy a compulsory church- 


rate. The last parish which stood out, Edgbaston, resolved on Saturday | 


last not to levy an enforced rate, bui “to invite the voluntary aid of the 
parishioners to the extent of one penny in the pound.” 

The Roman Catholics of Birkenhead have resolved to erect a “ cathe- 
dral” in that town. The Earl of Shrewsbury offers 15,000/. towards the 
expense of erecting the building; the Roman Catholics of the place sup- 
plying the funds for the purchase of the land. Ata meeting last week, 
1500/. was subscribed. 





At the Birmingham Sessions, on Monday, in delivering his charge to 
the Grand Jury, Mr. M. D. Hill, the Recorder, devoted a considerable 
part of his discourse to an eulogistic explanation of the main principles 
embodied in the Youthful Offenders Act. He insisted upon the expe- 
diency of substituting corrective for retributive discipline, and anticipated 
that recent legislation will prove to be but the commencement of a new 
ra in the development of the same beneficent principles. 

A useful work has been completed at Levenshulme, near Manchester. 
Some time ago the village had an unenviable character for the vice of its 
inhabitants. Proceeding by degrees, beginning with cheap concerts, and 
going upwards to a day-school and circulating library, some gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood have succeeded in greatly raising the tone of the place ; 
and on Saturday last a handsome building, comprising a reading-room, 
with a library, and a day and evening school, was opened as a Mechanics 
Institution. 

The first stone of a free public library is to be laid in Norwich on the 
13th instant. The cost of the building will be about 3000/.; which has 

raised under the provisions of Mr. Ewart’s act. 

The monument to Ebenezer Elliott, sculptured by Mr. Burnard, was 
completed on Saturday. It stands opposite the Post-office in Sheffield. 


this pickaxe? Mr. Dix thinks not, from the nature of the fractures. At 
the side of the railway near where Marsh was found, a hedge had been 
broken, as if some one in flight had dashed through it; while the he 

by this hedge was crushed, apparently by a person lying on it, as if in wait. 
No one, however, can be pointed out as likely to have assail : 
Weizhing all the evidence adduced, the Coroner's Jury gave a verdict of 
‘“* Wilful murder against some person or persons unknown.” 

Simpson, the driver of the Dover excursion-train, has been committed by 
the Croydon Magistrates, to be tried for manslaughter: bail was refused. 

Mr. Knowles, of Oxton in Cheshire, had a fit, and his subsequent conduct 
was so “‘strange”’ that his son got Policeman Mathews to watch him. Mr. 
Knowles obtained a fowling-piece, and Mathews fled, shutting the 
room-door after him; Knowles fired, the charge passed through a panel of 
the door, entered Mathews's breast, and he fell dead. Mr. Knowles says he 
only intended to frighten the Policeman, whose attendance annoyed him. 

A Coroner’s Jury pronounced a verdict of “ Wilful murder” against 
Knowles. He has also been examined before the Magistrates : his behaviour 
was that of a lunatic. 

James Clark, a waterman of Gosport, has been fined by the Portsmouth 
and enter on 
board a merchantman ; his object being to obtain money from the master 
of the merchantman for providing men. 

Tiverton Gaol was untenanted on Saturday last except by the officers ap- 
pointed to guard those who were not there—prisoners. On that day three 
prisoners, the last in the gaol, were liberated, their term having expired. 


There has been a sad disaster at Shoeburyness, while artillerymen were 
practising with great guns and Lancaster's spherical shot. A 56-pounder 
burst, and the ponderous fragments were hurled around. The men imme- 
diately round the gun escaped unhurt; but a fragment struck an adjacent 
platform, and crushed three Sergeants, two of whom died in a few hours, 
and the third next day. A party of spectators were standing by, but es- 
eaped unhurt. 

Two men have been killed, and four badly hurt, by an explosion in a col- 
liery at Clifton, near Manchester. In the morning, the pit was re 
“foul,” and naked lights were prohibited; but a man who has no¢ suffered 
is said to have taken a naked candle into the workings. At the very time 
of this disaster, a miner was in custody for using an unprotected light. 

No fewer than eleven houses were burnt down on Sunday night by a fire 
at Chatham. 

Part of the Great Western station at Birmingham is level with the top of 
a wall separating it from the street: last week, by some mischance, an en- 


| gine started off and went over this wall, with a tremendous crash, but with- 


out hurting anybody. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. John O'Connell has published an address to “the Repealers of 
Treland,” counselling conciliation, and calling upon Repealers to act with 
men of all parties in defending Ireland from the attempts of England 
against her hospitals, courts of law, public establishments, and “ pockets.” 
The tone of the letter is of the mildest possible ; and no stress is laid on 


| the demand for repeal—in fact, it is only once mentioned, and then as 


“the Repeal.” 

The Electric Telegraph Company have successfully laid down the 
electric wire between Holyhead and Howth. By carrying the line to 
Howth instead of Kingstown, a distance of about four miles is saved. 

Last week, the deaths from cholera in Belfast and the neighbourhood 
exceeded in number those of any previous week. Hopes had been en- 
tertained that the disease had abated, but they prove unfounded. 


Cornelius Mullane has murdered his mother-in-law, Eliza Warner, at 
Cork, by stabbing her with a knife. He was in an outrageous passion, in 
consequence of a quarrel with his wife; but the crime was premeditated ; 
for after one knife had been wrested from him, he went out and bought 


another. Mullane was formerly transported for robbery; he returned from 





Australia with money, and married and carried on business at Cork. 


The first detachment of Russian prisoners taken at Bomarsund—199 | 


rank and file and one woman, and three officers and their wives—arrived 
on Tuesday at Sheerness, in the war-steamer Termagant, 24. Captain 
Stewart of the Termagant gave a farewell dinner to the officers before 
transmitting them to the Devonshire, their future prison. They declare 


themselves greatly pleased with their treatment. Part of the prisoners were | 


SCOTLAND. 
The Queen and the Royal Family will depart from London on the 14th 


| instant en route for Balmoral, by the Great Northern Railway as far as 


Finnish riflemen, and part Russian infantry: the Fins did not associate | 


with the Russians; and all looked dirty and dejected. They are not so 
smart in their build or carriage as the French or British soldiers. 

The Valorous and the Dauntless also arrived at Sheerness on Tuesday. 
The Valorous is much damaged both by shot and the effects of grounding. 

The prisoners carried the cholera on board the Termagant, from the 
French frigate Siréne; and out of 43 cases 17 died on the homeward 
voyage. 
with diarrhea. 


The British sailors happily lost no men, but some were laid up | 


Among the “signs of a good harvest,” is a notification to the agricul- | 


tural labourers around Brighton that their wages will be reduced. 

Barnet cattle and horse fair has been well attended this year; there 
Was a great amount of stock, and a good business was done. 

The collection of agricultural statistics for the present year is to be 
immediately proceeded with in eleven counties. 
is to be superintended by Sir John Walsham, who directed it last year. 


A man has been found on the Midland Railway, near Derby, under cir- 
cumstances which have led to a suspicion of murder. Edward Marsh, of 


The Necfolk collection | him fish for dinner: and the peasant women, who handed in a superb 


| bouquet. 


Burley Hill, was employed on the line as a labourer: on the night of the | 


25th August, after drinking rather freely with some companions, he left 
them to go home, intending to walk for some distance along the railway : 
very early next morning, the driver of a train saw him lying between the 
two sets of rails; his skull was fractured, but he was alive ; he was taken to | 
Derby, and died there without having been able to communicate any in- 
formation on his case. The driver stated that when he discovered Marsh 
he was lying quite clear of passing trains; if a former one had struck him 
and moved the body, the head would have been taken off. Mr. Dix, the 
surgeon of the Derby Infirmary, believes that Marsh was killed by a train, 
not by blows on the head. On the other hand, there are circumstances that 
strongly point to murder. Near the spot where Marsh was lying a pickaxe | 


was found : it had been brought thither from the place where it was de- 
receding evening, a distance of 400 yards; there was a spot 
Was Marsh’s skull crushed by repeated blows with 


posited on the 


of blood on the Randle. 


York, and thence by the usual route; arriving in Edinburgh the same 
evening. 

The Town-Council of Aberdeen has passed a resolution to the effect 
that Prince Albert shall be requested to sit for his portrait, in order that 
when painted it may be placed in the Town-hall. Balmoral is in Aber- 
deenshire. 

Mr. Hume M.P., who has been refreshing himself by a visit to the 
North of Scotland, has been presented with votes of freedom from the 
Town-Council of Aberdeen and the Town-Council of Wick, for his public 
services, 


Foreign and Colonial, a 


France.—The doings at Calais and Boulogne have kept the sightseers 
of those happy towns on the alert for the last eight days. On Saturday 
the Emperor of the French arrived at Calais, to meet the King of the 
Belgians. Crowds lined the streets; and the gay tricolor floated all 
around. The Emperor entered the town at noon; and, while awaiting 
his royal guest, received two deputations,—the poissardes, who brought 


About two o'clock the coming of King Leopold was announced 
by artillery : the city authorities went out to receive him; and a squad- 
ron of cuirassiers escorted him and his son the Duke of Brabant to 
Dessin’s Hotel. Here the Emperor received him in the court-yard. 
“Upon alighting,” says the Zimes correspondent, “the two monarchs 
bowed; and the King of the Belgians said, ‘I am charmed to make 
your acquaintance, Allow me to introduce to you my son, the Duke 
de Brabant.’ The Emperor replied by a few kindly words, and took the 
King and the Duke to his private room; where the three royal personages 
were closeted alone for three-quarters of an hour.”” When the inter- 
view was over, King Leopold received the civic authorities, Mr. Bonham, 
the English Consul, and the Prince de Chimay. In the evening, the Em- 
peror and the King drove to the harbour, and visited the Reine Hortense 
yacht, just returned from the Baltic. Next day, Sunday, the Emperor 
carried his guests to Boulogne; and on the same evening King Leopold 
embarked for Ostend, to preside at a Cabinet Council, connected, it is 
supposed, with the Ministerial crisis in Belgium. 
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Another Sovereign arrived on Monday—the King of Portugal, accom- 
panied by his brother the Duke of Oporto. They travelled from Paris, 
and arrived at Boulogne about twelve o’clock. At the station, General 
Roguet, one © the Emperor, awaited them ; and they were es- 
corted to the Hétel Brighton, where the Emperor welcomed them in 
person. After partaking of a déjeiiner, the royal party drove to the camp 
at Honvault ; and alighting, they examined the huts both of the officers 
and men. As crowds pressed around them, the dragoons in attendance 
exerted themselves to keep a clear space ; but the Emperor ordered them to 
permit the people to move at their leisure. The troops having defiled past 
the two Monarchs, they returned to Boulogne; and on the same evening, 
at six o'clock, the King of Portugal and his brother departed by rail 
for Brussels. 

Meanwhile, seven British soldiers, two from each cavalry regiment of 
the Household troops, commanded by Corporal Sutton, and intended to 
act as Prince Albert's orderlies, had arrived, and had created a great sen- 
sation in Boulogne. The correspondent of the Morning Curonicle, writing 
on Monday, thus speaks of them. 

“The representatives of the Life and Horse Guards, whose entry into 
Boulogne created the most marked sensation, are everywhere treated with 
the utmost respect and cordiality. They yesterday paid a special visit to 
their steel-clad brethren of the Cent Guards; who had provided a most 
liberal entertainment in order to do honour to their confréres. The visit 
was marked by the utmost cordiality and good feeling on both sides, ‘The 
men are good specimens of the respective corps, and have been selected, I 
believe, more on account of their steadiness and good conduct than for their 
giant size or proportions. Both the men and horses are taken under the 
special care and protection of the Emperor, who will not allow them to 
expend a single sous for the maintenance of either themselves or their 
chargers. By the side of the more showy Cent Guards, or in my opinion 
the finer-looking body of the Guides, it is gratifying to the national feelings 
ofan Englishman to know that our crack corps suffer nothing by the keenest 
comparison. An Englishman may be prejudiced in favour of his Life Guards : 
I have, however, heard of but one expression at all derogatory to their fine 
physique and general appearance ; but to that I confess some weight must 

attached, for it was the well-considered opinion of a lady who was near 
me, that ‘ ils ne sont pas si gentils que les Cent Gardes.’’’ 

The Emperor sent the Cent Gardes two dozen of champagne, where- 
with to regale their English brethren; and the latter showed off their 
dexterity in cutting bars of lead in two with their swords, and other feats. 
On Sunday, too, there was a grand mass in the morning in the open air; | 
followed in the evening by a grand ball, in which our fair countrywomen | 
did not disdain to take part. The ball was given in honour of the cap- 











ture of Bomarsund; and the quadrilles were styled “J'entrée en Fin- 
lande,” “ Riga,” “le bombardement de Cronstadt,” “ le congrés de la 
paix,” Xe. 

The greet event—Prince Albert’s advent—took place on Tuesday 
morning. The Prince had embarked at Osborne, in the Victoria and 
Albert, at nine o'clock on Monday night; the Queen taking leave on 
board. Escorted by the Black Eagle and the Vivid, the royal yacht 
steamed on without waiting for the Hornet, Malacca, and Salamander, 
which were to have formed part of the squadron. Prince Albert arrived 
in sight of Boulogne a little before ten on Tuesday morning; the royal 
standard of England flying at; the.main,-and the tricolor of France at 
the fore. The Emperor of the French, attended by a splendid suite, were 
waiting on the quay to weleome Queen Victoria’s husband; a compli- 
ment not paid to the King of Portugal or even the King of Belgium. The 
scene at the landing is thus described by the correspondent of the Times ; 
whose account is substantiated by those in the other journals. 

** As soon as the royal yacht entered the harbour, a thundering salute of 
artillery greeted her arrival. She steamed slowly along the quay ; and Prince 
Albert, attended by the Duke of Newcastle, General Lord Seaton, the Hon- 
ourable C. Grey, Captain Du Platt, and other officers of distinction, in full 
uniform, was seen standing upon deck. The first burst of welcome—and it 
was a most hearty one—was given by a number of English visitors on board 
the Albion, London steamer, which was lying alongside the quay, near the 
jetty. The Prince graciously acknowledged the cheer, and continued to bow | 
to the multitudes who lined the quay. When the Victoria and Albert ap- | 
proached within a short distance of the Customhouse, where the Emperor was 
standing a little in advance of his staff, the two illustrious personages re- 
cognized each other, and, simultaneously raising their hats, exchanging 
several bows. The band of the Guides struck up ‘God save the Queen,’ | 
and afterwards ‘Rule Britannia.’ The royal vessel was soon along- | 
side; and, a carpeted gangway having been quickly thrown on_ board, | 
Prince Albert ran briskly ashore, and, raising his hat, advanced to the Em- 
peror, who, after raising his hat, tendered his hand to the Prince, which he 
shook very warmly. The Prince bowed two or three times in acknowledg- 
ment of the friendly expressions addressed to him by the Emperor, and ap- 

eared to be extremely gratified by the warmth of his reception. The Prince 

‘onsort was then introduced to the civic authorities; and the Duke of New- 
castle, Lord Hardinge, &c., having made their salutations to the Emperor, 
who bade them welcome to France, his Majesty and the Prince directed their 
steps to the open carriage which had brought the Emperor to the landing- 

lace. The courtesies of the first moment of the interview were here renewed. 

‘he Emperor requested the Prince Consort to take his place first in the ear- 
riage. Prince Albert hesitated to take precedence of the Emperor; but, as 
his Majesty insisted, the Prince ascended and took his place upon the further 
side of the vehicle, which happened to be the left. The Emperor followed, 
and, being determined that his illustrious guest should have the place of 
honour, pressed him to take the seat on his right hand. The Prince com- 

lied; and the royal carriage then slowly drove off, escorted by the Cent 

ardes, who, in their new uniforms of casque and cuirass, light blue coats, 
jack-boots, and leather breeches, formed a picturesque body-guard. Every 
window was filled with fashionably-dressed women ; who waved a welcome, 
which the Emperor and the Prince Consort seemed never Weary of acknow- 
ledging. The streets leading from the quay to the Emperor's hotel at Cape- 
cure were lined along the entire route by the Chasseurs de Vincennes and 
infantry of the Line. The royal cortége, followed by the imperial carriages, 
containing the respective staffs of the Prince and the Emperor, ~~ took 
the way to the Imperial Hotel, amid a dense crowd of people; who, although 
intensely gratified, seemed too intent upon seeing the Prince to cheer asa 
purely English crowd would have done.” 

Following the same account, we find this record of the remaining pro- 
ceedings of the day. 

“After partaking of some refreshment together, the Emperor and Prince 
Albert, attended by their suites, set out at four o'clock for the camp. The 
‘ard dturomgty which the royal party passed were hung with flags; and 

Dperor b Fhe Prince were received with loud acclamations from the 
Sthéetreets. Entering the camp at Ambleteuse, the Emperor and 

eM on horseback, attended by Marshal Vaillant, General 
rilliant staff, composed of oflicers of various cavalry re- 




















| the North easy to me. 


' our country. 


° i 
giments and an escort of Guides, passed through the camps of Ambleteuse 
Wimereux, and Honvault; the infantry falling into line with inconceivable 
rapidity as the royal cortége approached. Thus the illustrious party swept 
along the French line upon the cliffs from which the English coast coy 
be clearly discerned, and upon the very spot where the camp of the 
first Emperor was pitched, the band of every regiment playing * God save 
the Queen’ as the Prince Consort approached. Great numbers of English 
and French visitors were upon the ground, whose cheers were hearty ang 
incessant. The Emperor and the Prince rode side by side, as near as the 
unevenness of the ground would permit, followed at a short distance by the 
leading personages of their staff. The royal party left the camp near the 
Column, and rode through the streets to the Imperial Hotel. A more beau. 
tiful sight than was presented as the splendid staff slowly rode down the st. 
streets of the upper town to the Rue de I’Ecu has never been witnessed jn 
Boulogne; the brilliancy of the uniforms and the magnificence of the steeds 
eliciting the warmest exclamations of admiration. The reception of the 
Emperor and the Prince Consort left nothing to require on the score of 
heartiness; and the royal party regained their hotel at seven o'clock.” 

In the evening there were grand displays of fireworks; a representa. 
tion of the taking of Bomarsund; and a ball at the Tintelleries. 

On Wednesday, Prince Albert, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Seaton, General Wetherall, and other officers, accompanied the Em. 
peror to the camp at Helfaut, near St. Omer, and there reviewed the in. 
fantry, and witnessed repeated charges of the cavalry. Prince Albert 
was introduced to the French officers by the Emperor; and he made a 
speech to them in their own language, expressing his earnest hope that 
the entente cordiale might long continue. After the review, the party 
returned to Boulogne. 

The Emperor has addressed the following proclamation to the Army of 
the North assembled at Boulogne. 

**Soldiers—In coming to take the command of that Army of the North, a 
division of which has so recently distinguished itself in the Baltic, I ought 
already to address you in the language of praise, for you have now for two 
months gaily supported the fatigues and privations inseparable from a simi- 
lar agglomeration of troops. 

“The formation of camps is the best apprenticeship to war, because it is 
the faithful image of war; but it will not profit all if the reasons of the 
movements to be executed are not brought within the comprehension of 
every soldier. 

** A numerous army is obliged to divide itself in order to subsist so that it 
may not exhaust the resources of a country, and yet it ought to be able to 
reunite itself promptly on the field of battle. Here is one of the first dif- 
ficulties of a great concourse of troops. ‘Every army,’ said the Emperor, 
‘that cannot reunite itself in twenty-four hours upon a given point is an 
army badly placed.’ 

**Ours occupies a triangle of which St. Omer is the apex, and of which 
the base extends itself from Ambleteuse to Montreuil, This triangle has a 
base of eight leagues upon twelve of height, and all the troops can be con- 
centrated in twenty-four hours upon any point of the triangle whatsoever. 
These movements can be effected with facility if the soldier is accustomed to 
march—if he carries with ease his provisions and ammunition—if each 
chef de corps maintains on the march the severest discipline—if the different 
columns which direct themselves by different routes have well reconnoitered 
the ground, and never cease to maintain a communication with each other 
—in fine, ifeach army does not obstruct the march of the other notwith- 
standing the immense hindérance of a great number of horses and vehicles. 
The troops once arrived at the place indicated, it is necessary that they 
should understand each other; that they should protect themselves by a 
military position, and bivouac. 

“* This is what you are about to be called upon to put in practice. With- 
out at present speaking of the engagements and manceuvres of militar: 
tactics, you see how all is linked together in the art of war, and how muc 
the most simple detail must contribute to the general success. 

“ Soldiers—The experienced chiefs whom I have placed at your head, and 
the devotion which animates you, will render the command of the Army of 
You will be worthy of my confidence; and, if cir- 
cumstances should exact it, you will be ready to respond to the appeal of 
NaPo.ron.” 

** Boulogne, Sept. 2. 

One hundred and one military surgeons have just been ordered out to 
the Army of the East. Several of them have been professors at the hos- 
pital of the Val-de-Grace. 

Turxry.—Some direct statements with respect to the expedition to the 
Crimea have now been made public. ‘ Marshal St. Arnaud has issucd 
an order of the day, dated Varna, August 25, acquainting the troops that 


, the destination of the expedition was the Crimea; and that the nig ct 
' the Allied forces would be to take Sebastopol as a pledge of peace, The 


flags of the three Powers, says the order, will soon be greeted on the walls 
of Sebastopol with cries of ‘ Vive I’Empereur!’” Prince Napoleon and 
the Duke of Cambridge, although still suffering from fever, on the 30th 
August, had departed from Constantinople, (against the advice of their 
medical attendants,) to join the army at Varna. 

The following proclamation by General Hess, and addressed to the 
inhabitants of Wallachia, has preceded the entry of the Austrians into 
that country. 

“Inhabitants of Wallachia and Moldavia—In accordance with a conven- 
tion concluded between the Emperor my most gracious Sovereign and the 
Porte, the Austrian troops now enter the Principalities. They will remove 
from you all the evils of war, and bring you the blessings of peace. Receive, 
then, those who will care for your future peace and security with kindness 
and confidence ; and they will prove worthy of them by their behaviour, 
discipline, and subordination. 

“The privileges granted to you by the Sublime Porte will remain in full 
force; but I expect from the authorities all possible assistance in providing 
proper quarters and agen ag for the troops, for whose necessities indemni- 
fication will always made. From the people I expect tranquillity and 
order , for every disturbance, or even a menace of the same by riotous per- 
sons or parties, will be punished with the full severity of the law. 

** All the authorities are now instructed from this day forward (the date is 
not given] to apply in all matters to F.M.L. Count Coronini, who has been 
appointed by his Majesty to the command, under my directions, of all the 
troops in the two Danubian Principalities, or to the military organs by him 
nominated.” 

As far as can be ascertained from the brief accounts from Wallachia, 
while the main body of the Turkish army is on the Jalomnitza, the ad- 
vance has been pushed forward towards Fokschani and Brailow; while 
the reserves in Bulgaria have marched up from Sophia and Sistowa to 
hold Shumla, The Russians do not appear to have yet quitted Moldavia, 
or even Brailow; but they remain posted on the Lower Sercth; free 
communications, in case of need, being established with Bessarabia, 
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The latest accounts state that the health both of the fleet and the army 
has vastly improved. The cholera mary spent its force, and up to the 
eve of the embarkation of the troops for the Crimea all went well. Ad- 
miral Dundas had behaved with remarkable energy ; had cleaned and 
fumigated the Britannia, and had supplied the deficiency caused by cho- 
Jera with draughts from the lesser ships. In forty-eight hours he reported 
himself ready for sea. 

The Morning Chronicle publishes details of the battle at Kuroukdere, 
both graphic and military, by its own correspondent, who was an eye- 
witness of the sanguinary contest and shared its perils. It appears that 
the news of the defeat of the Turks at Bayazeed reached Zarif Pasha at 





Kadji veli Khoi on the 3d August; and he, fearing that the victorious 
Russians would unite with General Bebutoff and attack his army, deter- 
mined upon assaulting the Russian camp. To effect this, on the night of 


' 


the 4th he advanced his army, amounting to 20,000 infantry, 3700 ca- | 


valry, and 78 guns. These he divided into two divisions; the right under 
Kerim Pasha, 9000 strong; the left under Vely Pasha, about 13,000. 
Each was to march during the night, and, uniting before the Russian 
camp at daybreak, to fall upon their front. It so chanced, however, that 
the left wing was belated, and lost its way ; and therefore the right wing 
reached the ground first. Lebutoff, seeing only one division before him, 
quitted his camp and assailed it with nearly all his force. After a san- 
guinary combat, this wing was defeated; but the left arriving, somewhat 
turned the course of the battle, and held the Russians in check for a 
time : the Russian cavalry restored the fortune of the day, and the Turks 
fled in disorder to Kars. The Morning Chronicle correspondent, who had 
marched with Guyon and the left wing, carly deserted it for the more 
active quarters of the right ; and he gives this description of the battle. 

*“ At five o’clock the cannonade began, and orders were given to the left 
wing to hasten forward. As I perceived that at least two hours must pass 
before it could take part in the action, I galloped off, and never saw it again. 
AsI proceeded in the direction of the fire, it increased; and soon the 
rattling of musketry announced that the belligerents had come to close quar- 
ters. ft was now broad daylight; and as I galloped over the fields of corn 
trampled down by the soldiery, I came upon some fifty skulkers, who had 
taken advantage of the night to slip off. Some were concealed behind rocks, 
whilst others were making off in the direction of Kars. This sight was not 
atall reassuring. One man I asked what he was running away for. To 
which he naively replied, ‘ Because I am afraid.’ In about ten minutes 
more I came upon the scene of action. The cannonade was conducted with 
stubborn energy on both sides, but the superior number of the enemy’s 

ieces rendered the contest hopeless. The ground here was covered with 
fying cavalry, who had cowardly given way before the Russian dragoons. 
Ithen passed the reserve of the redifs or militiamen, who had never 
been in fire, and now presented the picture of agonized terror. Five 
minutes more brought me to the side of Abdul-Kerim Pasha, the reis, or 
second in command of the army of Anatolia, who commanded this wing. 
How the soldiers could have fied, with the example of this glorious old war- 
rior before them, is beyond my understanding. In the hottest fire the figure 
of Kerim Pasha, hardly bent by age, with his flowing white beard and snowy 
hair, was seen. In his hand he held an Arab spear, with which he cheered 
on men to the fight. All hope was now past. The Turkish artillery was 
slackening its fire, the cavalry had fled, and the Russian guns were commit- 
ting sad havoc on the Turkish rank and file. At every successive discharge 
of grape the Turkish battalions would waver and open. It was now the mo- 
ment to bring up the reserves, and Fezzi Bey (the Hungarian Gencral Col- 
man) started on that errand. The redif battalions, composing the reserve, 
no sooner heard that they were to be conducted into close fire, than they broke 
their ranks and disbanded ; the officers set the example. A more disgraceful 
scene could not be imagined ; not two men remained together. One or 
two battalions alone stood their ground. I met Colman haranguing the 
men; who answered with shouts of ‘Allah!’ He ordered the Major of 
this battalion (it was of a Stamboul redif regiment) to advance. The Major 
trembled to death, and refused to obey. ‘I have no orders from my Coloncl,’ 
he replied. ‘I order you to advance in the name of the Mushir—coward! ’ 
shouted Colman. The men were indignant at the hesitation of their Major, 
and threatened him with their bayonets. He thereupon turned his horse 
and fled. General Colman then commanded the senior Captain to lead on 
the men; which he did. I had spent some time in a aes where this 
battalion had been quartered, and the men recognized me with shouts of 
*Englis Bey.’ A —_ Captain, an Arab, as black and as brave as Othello, 
whose hospitality I had once shared, rode up to me, and we went ahead. A 
few lusty strides brought the men into fire; and to work they went. It 
was, alas, too late ; for the artillery were flying, and the remaining battalions 
were hesitating. A body of dragoons, visibly inflamed with drink, now 
dashed into one of the breaking battalions, and in a few moments cut it to 
pieces. This decided the contest. The remaining battalions, after a fight of 
two hours and a half, then turned and dispersed. A battery opened against the 
battalion I had accompanied, and decimated its ranks. a shell burst over it, 
and a fragment entered the side of my Arab friend, and he fell dead from his 
horse. The battalion then also disbanded and fled. The Russian batterics 
opened a tremendous fire upon the retreating Turks, with murderous effect. 
A perfect scene of carnage ensued. The cowardly redifs, who had already 
fled, suffered greatly. A flank battery poured in on them. Fortunately, at 
this moment the left Turkish wing appeared, and covered the retreat of the 
flying right. I had turned with the others, and galloped in search of my 
groom, who was in the rear with a led horse. The ground was covered with 
wounded and dead, and riderless horses galloping wildly about. I must here 
pay my tribute to the kind hearts of the Turks : the wounded, as they fell, 
were instantly seized by a comrade and carried off the ground. The Turkish 
left wing had now engaged the enemy, and driven him back. The dragoons 
soon reéstablished the balance in Russian favour ; and, after a short con- 
flict, the left wing ; in its turn, attacked by the whole Russian force, gave 
way and fled. In my letter of yesterday I described the operations 
of the left wing; and as I arrived too late to note any individual ob- 
servations, I will not make any further remarks. I had approached 
already to the first band of fugitives when I saw the whole line break. 
The same happened on the left wing as on the right—a confused flight, 
charges of dragoons, and a rain of grape upon the unfortunate Turks. ‘The 
enemy soon gave up the pursuit, evidently crippled and fatigued. Had 
he continued it for one hour more, the whole army, with baggage and 
cannon, would have fallen into his hands. I fell in with a few European 
officers, and we returned together to our former camp : there we took a hasty 
meal, and again to horse. The living flood of fugitives poured over the 
whole country. Cavalry were mixed up with infantry, aud artillery with the 
carriages containing the wounded ; officers were mingled with the privates 
—all bound for Kars. Many of the poor soldiers, tired to death, threw them- 
selves on the grass, and forgot in sleep the disasters of the day. For my 
part, I fell asleep on my horse; which is certainly one of the most un- 
pleasant modes of sleeping—a jerk would wake me suddenly, and throw 
me out of balance. A few moments’ unrefreshing sleep appeared to be a 
slumber of years. At length the citadel of Kars appeared on the horizon, 


| 


| 





and a few hours’ ride brought me to its gates. Sentinels at the gate pre- 
vented the ingress of all soldiers and irregulars, and thus Kars escaped pil- 
lage. In my yesterday's account I gave the number of killed and wounded 
as about 1500, the prisoners 2000, and the fugitives, who have fled to their 
homes past Kars, as 5000. The last number, I now think, is exaggerated, 
and the former two, I am of opinion, have been estimated too low. Perhaps 
2500 killed and wounded will be nearer the mark, and 2500 prisoners, with 
2000 fugitives. Fifteen cannon were left on the field, not five, as thought 
at first. They were lost owing to the absence of reserve-horses. Hassan 
Pasha, of the Arabistany division, was the only general who fell. General 
Bebutoff, the Russian commander-in-chief, it is said, was wounded. The 
Russian loss is estimated here to be above 2000 killed.” 

The operations of the left wing are briefly described. “ At this moment 
the Turkish left wing approached, and by its presence stopped the pursuit. 
The left wing at once threw itself upon the Russians, and hurled them back. 
At this period fortune appeared to shine upon the Ottoman arms. The Cos- 
eacks had been ridden over by the Turkish cavalry, whilst the Russian in- 
fantry commenced retreating. Encouraged, however, by its officers, who 
were ever in the front, (the exact reverse of the Turkish commanders,) the 
infantry returned to its duty, and the dragoons, who had returned from their 
slaughter, fell upon and utterly defeated part of the Turkish cavalry, The 
Russian infantry advanced, and attacked the remaining cavalry, who fled 
atonce. The Turkish infantry likewise recoild and disbanded, Not two 
men remained together, and the whole country was covered with dots 
of fugitives. The artillery poured in grape upon them, whilst thre 
cavalry made hundreds of prisoners. The Turkish artillery had already 
disappeared; which accounts for its safety.” The writer adds this com- 
ment on the action. ‘ Neither army displayed any military qualities. 
The Russian cavalry was alone good ; but then it was unopposed by a respect- 
able adversary. Their artillery was very badly managed. The guns were 
pointed too high, and little damage was done, The noise of their reports 
had far more effect on the Turkish troops than their actual execution. 
Their shells were equally harmless, all exploding in the air, The Russian 
infantry behaved badly, As to the conduct of the Turkish troops, it was 
shameful.” 2 

[But it should not be forgotten that the battle lasted eight hours; that 
the right wing made a stout fight; and that General Bebutoff pays an 
especial compliment to the steady valour of some of the Turkish infantry. ] 

The Russians occupying Bayazeed have seized the road to Persia. The 
pass leading from this part of Asiatic Turkey into Persia is pointed out by 
General Mackintosh as one that completely intercepts the direct communi- 
cations of the Turks with Persia, thereby arresting the commerce of Trebi- 
zond with that country. Letters from Erzeroum state that the merchants 
have ordered their caravans, already en route, to retrace their steps. By 
this movement of Iussia, it is asserted, “ all European trade to Asia is 
stopped.” 

The telegraph, however, reports that the Russians have burnt, blown 
up, and abandoned Bayazeed, and that the communication with Persia 
is again opened. This “ requires confirmation.” 

A new commander has been appointed to the army of Anatolia. Gene- 
ral Guyon and Ismail Pasha are both mentioned. The British Govern- 
ment have sent Colonel Williams, of the Engineers, the officer who sur- 
veyed the Persian boundary, to Kars, as British Commissioner to the 
army of Anatolia. 


Grermany.—The Russian replies to the Austrian and Prussian notes of 
the 10th and 13th August, embodying the propositions contained in the 
“identic”’ notes of the 8th August, have been transmitted by Prince 
Gortschakoff to the Austrian and Count Benkendorf to the Prussian Go- 
vernment. They amount to a direct refusal to negotiate on the bases 
offered by the notes in question. What the course of Prussia in this 
matter may have beer, we know not, but the telegraph supplies a notice 
of the action of Austria. 

* Vienna, Wednesday Evening.—A Cabinet Council was held today, at 
which the Emperor Francis Joseph presided. It was decided that the re- 
jection by Russia of the guarantees required by the Western Powers, through 
Austria, does not amount to a casus belli. Austria, however, will persevere 
in supporting the said guarantees, as necessary for the restoration of peace, 
and fur the maintenance of the balance of power; and in the mean time she 
will await the result of the operations undertaken by the Allied Powers 
against Sebastopol. Austria, for the present, is satisfied with having main- 
tained a strict neutrality.” 

Nevertheless, the manifestations of opinion in the Austrian journals, es- 
pecially in the Lloyd and Journal de Frankfort, are decidedly warlike, 
and adverse to an armed neutrality. The Prince of Wallenstein has 
created a sensation by publishing a pamphlet advocating very strongly 
the necessity for Germany of a close alliance with the Western Powers, 
and a German league against Russia. 

Tue Battic.—Despatches from Admiral Napier were published in a 
Supplement to the Gazette of Tuesday. They relate to a reconnaissance 
made by Captain Scott of the Odin, at Abo, The object of the expedi- 
tion was to learn if possible the strength of the enemy’s gun-boats and 
defences at Abo; and to effect this object, Captain Scott took with him 
the Alban, Gorgon, and Driver. He passed through very intricate pas- 
sages, the Odin grounding no fewer than nine times, and reached Abo on 








the 22d August. He was received by a fire of shot and shell, which fell 
short ; and he succeeded in making out that there were under the bat- 
teries, and protected by a chain-boom and a boom of stakes, seventeen 
gun-boats, of two guns each, and about twenty oars on each side; four 
small steamers, and three if not four masked batterics. There were also 
about 4000 troops in the place, and 5000 on their way thither. Sir 
Charles Napier especially mentions the names of Captain Sullivan and 
Mr. Evans, Master of the Lightning, and Commander Otter of the Alban, 
as deserving of notice from the Admiralty. 

The following telegraphic despatch from the Baltic was yesterday 
received. 

* Dantzic, Thursday.—Marshal Baraguay d'Tilliers and staff have arrived 
here in the Fulton, on their way to France. On the 4th, the fieet was at 
Ledsund ; and it is reported that there is nothing more to be done this 
season.” 

Another despatch states that the forts at Bomarsund have been blown 
up, and that the troops have embarked for France. 

Denmarx.—The great meeting of the Constitutional Society at Copen- 
hagen, on the 29th August, was attended by men of all classes, repre- 
senting the bar, the press, the learned professions, the exchange, and com- 
merce. It was held in the Casino, the largest hall that could be procured, 
as “open-air meetings” are prohibited. The proceedings were marked 
by perfect unanimity. The resolutions declared that the octroyed con- 
stitution, issued on the 26th July by ordinance, contradicted not only the 
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assurances of the Ministers but the euactments of the constitution; that | 


it was also contrary to the constitution to give the proposed Council of 
Crown nominees only a consultative voice in matters of legislation and 
finance ; that the meeting relied on the Parliament; and they pledged 
the meeting “as citizens of a free country” to do their “utmost that 
those measures which may be adopted by the Parliament, in defending 
the rights of the people, shall obtain the practical and general sanction of 
the whole nation.” It was understood hat this last resolution involved 
the refusal of the taxes and the impeachment of the Ministers. It was 
also resolved to raise a fund for supporting the patriots dismissed from 
office by a tyrannical Cabinet for their votes in Parliament, and for the 
resistance of the national press against illegal and ruinous persecution.’ 
A very large sum was subscribed at the meeting. 

The Council of State was, however, opened by the King in person, on 
the 1st September, in the Castle of Christianbourg. Its sittings are 
secret. 


Sparin.—The Queen-Mother and her husband departed from Madrid 
about eight o'clock on the morning of the 28th August, and took the road 
to Portugal, escorted by a detachment of cavalry commanded by Colonel 
Garrigo, who was wounded and made prisoner in the fight at Vicalvaro. 
It had been arranged that they should set out at six in the morning; but 
there was delay: groups collected; barricades were thrown up; me- 
nacing cries were heard; and Christina escaped just in time—in another 
half-hour the barricades would have quite stopped the way. As it was, 
the National Guard were required to take the barricades already erected ; 
which they did without resistance, and after a good deal of negotiation. 
Espartero himself saw and quieted deputations from the streets and from 
the extinguished clubs; and General San Miguel appeared in the streets 
among the mob, steadily declining to recognize any ery except “ Viva la 
Libertad!” The Gazette of the 28th contained a circular to the go- 
vernors of provinces, signed by all the members of the Government, 
apropos of the departure of Christina. It set forth, that it had become 
imperiously necessary that the Queen-Mother should not reside any 
longer, or any more, in the Spanish dominions; that her pension should 
be suspended, arfd all property belonging to her and her family should be 
sequestrated, “until a new decision of the Constituent Cortes accords 
what is fitting in this matter.” 

Preparations are in progress with a view to the elections. In Valencia, 
it is remarked that a violent appeal has been addressed to the clectors 
against the Bourbon dynasty. ‘“ The dynasty and tranquillity, the 
dynasty and order, the dynasty and liberty, are incompatible.” 

Although, however, the National Guard helped to restore order, they 
did not sympathize with the flight of Christina. On the day after her 
evasion, they held a meeting and adopted a manifesto, stating that they 
desired to see the revolution carried out on the strictest principles of or- 
der, justice, and legality, and that they regretted the resolution of the 
Government with regard to Dona Maria Christina de Bourbon, while 
they recognized the powerful causes that induced them so to resolve. 
Considering themselves as “the true representation of the people,” they 
hold that every act or intention not echoed in their ranks is “an illegiti- 
mate aspiration.” 

General O'Donnell has issued an address to the Captains-General of 
Provinces, desiring them to abstain from interfering in any way in the 
approaching elections. 

Carsz or Goop Hors.—Letters and newspapers from Cape Town to the 
25th July have reached us by the Argo. The great event in the colony 
was the opening of the new Parliament, on the Ist July. This ceremony 
was duly performed in the State-room of the Government House. Early 
in the morning, a guard of honour took up its position on the lawn ; 
ladies and gertlemen, Consuls in uniform, the Judges, the Bishop 
of Cape Town and his clergy, arrived in succession, and occupied the 
= provided for them. About mid-day, Sir John Wylde, leading the 

egislative Council, entered; and shortly after, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Colonial Secretary, and a suite. ‘The House of Assembly was sum- 
moned ; and, following home precedents, the Lieutenant-Governor read a 
speech of some length, embracing the general state of the colony, and 
the several questions affecting its interests,—the defence of the frontier ; 
the war leading to the erection of defences to Cape Town; the esta- 
blishment of British Caffraria as a separate government; the postal 
service ; public works ; education ; prisons; an edifice for the Parliament ; 
and a dissertation on the scope and advantages of the constitution con- 
ferred on the Cape by the Imperial Government. 

At a meeting of the House of Assembly on the 30th June, mainly for 
the purpose of electing a Speaker, two candidates were proposed for that | 
office—Mr. Fairbairn, and Mr. Brand. On a division, Mr. Brand had 
24 votes, Mr, Fairbairn 19: thus Mr. Brand waselected Speaker. So far 
as both Houses had proceeded, all had been harmony. The “ Votes and 
Proceedings” show a pretty list cf subjects for future legislation. Several 
bills of much interest were before the Parliament: one for securing freedom 
of speech and debates or proceedings in Parliament; another for securing 
freedom of speech and debates out of doors, or the liberty of the press; one 
for removing doubts as to the exact position of the officers of Government 
in both Houses; one for improving the municipal ordinances or laws; 
another for the better construction of roads; one for removing restrictions 
on promissory notes for one pound and upwards; with some others of a 
local or “ private”’ nature, as all bills are called that are not of general 
application. 

The revenue of 1853 greatly exceeded the estimates. The excess 
received over estimated revenue for 1853 was no less than 84,529/.—or 
308,472/. to 223,843. The total estimated expenditure for the same 
year was 255,842/. ; the actual expenditure, 256,9197. There is at present 
a large balance in the treasury—upwards of 80,0004. 





Che Army. 
RESULTS OF THE WINDSOR COURTS-MARTIAL, 


(On Tuesday, the Morning Chronicle covered nearly one of its large pages 
with documents arising out of this portentous investigation: a document 


styled ‘* Instructions for Officers on first joining a Regiment or Dépot”’ ; two | 


* confidential” Memoranda, treating of previous cuses of barrack scandals ; 


a letter from the Secretary at War, on circulating the Mutiny Act and | 


Articles of War in 1844, enclosing a letter from Dr. Nicholl, the then Judge 
Advocate-General, on Dueiling; an extract from the Articles of War; and 
the documents relating to the Courts-martial on Greer and Perry.] 


| against Colonel Garrett were specific. 








On the second trial of Lieutenant Perry, four c were brought against 
him, for duct unb ing an officer and a gentleman, in making state. 
ments which he knew to be false. The first charge was, that Lieutenant. 
Colonel Garrett had reproached Lieutenant Perry, and had called him a fo9j 
for his pains: on this charge Lieutenant Perry is acquitted. The second 
charge was, that Lieutenant Perry had falsely stated that he had threatened 
‘to appeal to the General of the district, and sent a letter to that effect to 
Colonel Garrett.” The third and fourth were, that Captain Nicholas had 
ill-treated young officers on joining, and had aided and abetted others 
in so doing. Upon all these charges Lieutenant Perry was found guilty ; 
and sentenced to be cashiered, in strict conformity with the Articles of War: 
but the Court, ‘“‘taking into consideration the youth and inexperience of 








F the prisoner, the exciting and painful position he stood in at the time the 


| letters were written on which the charge is founded, and the circumstances 

| disclosed in evidence under which they were signed by him, begs leaye 
humbly to recommend the prisoner to her Majesty’s clemency, on the 
grounds of his having acted under ill-judged counsel and influence, in com. 
mitting so grave a breach of military order and discipline.” 

The Queen approved of the sentence ‘on military grounds ’’; and also of 
the recommendation made by the General Commanding-in-chief, that Lieu. 
tenant Perry should be permitted to receive the price he paid for hig 
Lieutenant's commission. The “very meritorious services’’ of his father 
in the Army are mentioned as the ground on which an Ensign’s commis. 
sion was given to Mr. Perry, and they are now mentioned again as consti- 

| tuting a consideration in the case 

In the General Order stating the sentence, Lord Hardinge severely censureg 
Lieutenant William Waldy for the reprehensible levity, and insensibility to 
the duty of speaking the truth, shown by him in these proceedings. But as 
he did not appear to have been actuated by malicious motives, he is severely 
reprimanded, and ‘ cautioned for the rest of his life to adhere strictly to 
the truth.” 

With respect to Lieutenant Greer, the Court-martial, in the first instance, 
found him guilty of wilfully striking Lieutenant Perry, and of using pro- 
voking, insulting, and disgusting language towards him, on the night of the 
29th June 1854; but acquitted him of the charge of having used the words 
** swindler” and ** blackguard,” and sentenced him to be severely repri- 
manded. Lord Hardinge, considering this finding, as regards the words 
used, against the evidence, remitted the case back to the Court for recon- 
sideration : but the Court adhered to their orginal finding. The Queen, 
however, did not approve the finding aud sentence, and Lord Hardinge issued 
an order, expressing his severest displeasure at the conduct of Licutenant 
Greer as a witness, and his gambling propensities, and his use of disgustin, 
expressions, *‘ clearly established’’ by the evidence taken on the first tri 
of Lieutenant Perry; and on these grounds, with her Majesty’s sanction, 
he removes Lieutenant Greer from the service, by the sale of his com- 
mission. 

Instructions for Officers on first joining a Regiment or Dépot. 
MEMORANDUM. 
** Horse Guards, September 2, 1854. 

‘1, The General Commanding-in-chief had in the course of last year been 
twice under the necessity of expressing to every regiment at home and abroad 
his apprehensions that a few inconsiderate officers might bring their regi- 
ments into disrepute, unless, in their social conduct towards each other at 
their mess-table and in their barrack-rooms, their behaviour should be regu- 
lated by a higher standard of what is due to the honourable position in which 
they stand, as the holders of commissions in her Majesty’s army. 

“2. The first case which required Viscount Hardinge to assemble a Court- 
martial on any officer was that of the Fiftieth Regiment ; on which occasion 
four subalterns were tried for forcibly seizing a young Ensign, taking him toa 
pump, and there pumping upon him. 

** Two of these officers were sentenced to be dismissed the service, and two 
were reprimanded. 

‘The memorandum containing Viscount Hardinge’s comments was dated 
5th July 1853, and was read to the officers assembled of every regiment in 
the service. It is given in the appendix. 

**3. The second instance occurred in the Sixty-second Regiment, in Octo- 
ber 1853. 

‘*A Captain in command of two companics had repeatedly annoyed and 
disturbed the subaltern of his own company, and, accompanied by other offi- 
cers, had been in the habit of bursting into his room and taking his bed to 

ieces, &e. 

“The Lieutenant had the proper spirit to make his report to the Major of 
his regiment. 

** The officer commanding the regiment did his duty firmly ; he supported 
the subaltern, and reported his case to the Horse Guards. 

**The Captain was removed to another regiment, and lost five steps towards 
his advancement. Another subaltern was also removed, and the otber Cap- 
tain was retained in the Sixty-second, at the intercession of the commanding- 
officer, on account of his good services in the field in India, 

“The facts of the case, and the punishment awarded, were printed and 
circulated, and read to the officers of every regiment assembled. 

“4, A third instance has now occurred. It is that in the Forty-sixth 
Regiment, The case originated in a disgraceful scene of deep gambling in a 
barrack-room at Windsor, between Lieutenant Greer and Lieutenant Perry, 
terminating in a violent assault, in the course of which the most disgusting 
language was applied by Lieutenant Greer to Lieutenant Perry. 

** 5. At the close of the trial of Lieutenant Greer, a letter was handed in 
to the President of that Court-martial by Lieutenant Perry, charging his 

commanding-ofticer Colonel Garrett with grave acts of injustice, and stating 
that he (Lieutenant Perry) had sent a letter to his commanding-officer, 
threatening to appeal to the General Officer of the district, &e. Colonel 
Garrett denied these acts of injustice imputed to him; and he denied that 
any such letter had ever been sent to him by Lieutenant Perry. 

** 6. The General Commanding-in-chief took the same course in this case 
as he had done in that of the Fiftieth, and for the same reasons, viz. his 
determination not to consent to a compromise in any of these cases, but to 
eradicate the unmanly system. The charges made by Lieutenant Perry 
They amounted to a breach of her 

ajesty’s regulations, and apparently were in defiance of the admonitions 
and orders circulated in July and December 1853. 

** The General Commanding-in-chief resolved, therefore, that the truth 
or falsehood of these charges should be investigated by a Court-martial on 
oath. 

| “7, The result of that Court-martial, as well as of the two preceding 
| trials in the Forty-sixth Regiment, is given in the appendix, in order that 
| every young officer may have on his first joining his regiment, by means of 

these examples, a clear understanding of his own position. . 

** He will carefully read the Articles of War, given in the appendix, toge- 
ther with a letter of the Judge-Advocate-General of 1844, which was 

| published to the Army, with the Mutiny Act and Articles of War of that 


year. 

“If the Ensign is firm, and has the proper spirit of an officer and a gentle- 
man, he can have no difficulty, without any loss of honour or of temper, in 
resisting coarse practical jokes. 
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« But if he submits to them on the plea that they are the customary pro- 
bation of an officer entering the British Army, he will justly subject himself 
to the charge of having tamely submitted to insult ; and it is his duty, on every 
account, and especially for the oy oy of insuring his military efficiency, 
which depends upon charaster, that he should not suffer any liberties to be 
taken calculated to expose him to the derision of his brother officers and the 


der his command. 

ae These coarse irregularities, termed practical jokes, and the use of 
disgusting language, have increased, it is said, since the introduction of 
those Articles of War in 1844 which more strictly prohibited duelling in the 
art Public feeling had, in the preceding year, been greatly shocked by two 
officers, who were brothers-in-law, having fought a duel, in which one was 
<- * better and truer reason, however, for the increased strictness of the 
articles prohibiting duelling was that the tone of society had improved, and 
that all men were united in reprobating so barbarous a mode of settling a 
dispute. : : 

« A few men of coarse and ungenerous tempers, since the severer Articles 
of War have been published, may have sought to take advantage of the “p- 

arent impunity which the prohibition afforded, and have taken greater li- 
Perties with their brother officers than they did when under the apprehen- 
sion of immediate personal consequences. 

“ Such practices cannot be permitted ; they must be repressed, for they 
are degrading to the character of an officer. They render him unfit to com- 
mand his men ; for they cannot feel for him the respect which is the basis of 
all enduring authority. They render him unfit to associate with his brother 
officers; who must hold him in contempt, or must have themselves sunk so 
low as not to shrink from contact with men of such coarse vulgarity. 

“Tt can never be endured that the manners of British officers shall fal 
below the standard recognized by gentlemen. 

‘“* As far as duels were permitted at all, they were suffered as means sup- 
posed to be conducive to the end of maintaining in the barrack and mess- 
room the language and behaviour of gentlemen. 

But it would be a fatal mistake to infer that because duelling has been 
prohibited, any lower standard of manners will be tolerated in the British 
army. The language and behaviour which formerly were held to justify a 
challenge must now, therefore, be visited by the removal of the offender 
from the society of which he has shown himself to be an unworthy mem- 


r. 

“9, Every assistance and support will be given to the young officer in his 
endeavours to avoid rendering himself liable to these consequences, 

‘“‘ In May last, before the spring iaspections, the General Officers, and Staff 
Officers inspecting regiments, were ordered to report ‘ whether any practical 
jokes have been carried on at the mess-table, or elsewhere, or any steps taken 
to prevent them.” : 

“The reports are satisfactory : few regiments, however, have been in- 
spected, owing to the greater part of the regiments having previously em- 
barked for foreign service. 


“10. The Captain of the company to which the Ensign, on joining, is ap- | 


pointed, will give him advice and support. 

** The Major intrusted by the Commanding Officer with this branch of the 
interior discipline of a regiment will do the same, and be held responsible 
that he does it effectually ; and if any case should arise requiring interference 


. or areprimand, the terms of the reprimand and the record of the letters 


must be forthcoming, to be shown to the General Officer, and sent up to the 
Horse Guards. The necessity is apparent after the recent trials in the Forty- 
sixth Regiment ; and all serious cases will at once be reported to the Adjutant- 
General, for the decision of the General Commanding-in-chief, 

“11. No case of a practical joke appears to have occurred in the Forty- 
sixth Regiment since October 1853, with the exception of the case of Lieu- 
tenant Dunscombe, Forty-sixth, at Weedon, in 1854. 

“12. General Viscount Hardinge confidently asserts that the regimental 
system of the British Army, now so long established, has proved its efficiency 
as being admirably adapted for all the varied duties of war and peace. __ 

“ He trusts that the irregularities and mischievous tendencies resulting 
from practical jokes can and will be corrected, and disappear for ever. 

‘* A firm but temperate exercise of authority on the part of Commanding 
Officers of regiments will effect the object desired: they will find, by a faith- 
ful discharge of their duty, that they will obtain the respect and support of 
their officers, and the esteem of their fellow subjects. 

“ By command of General Viscount Hardinge, 
* Commanding-in-chief. 
“G. A. Werneratt, Deputy-Adjutant-General.” 

The previous cases alluded to by Lord Hardinge are described in two con- 
tidential memoranda. In the case of the Fiftieth Regiment, it appears that 
in a dispute arising from some discussion unstated, four officers first applied 
disgusting language to an Ensign, and then forcibly placed him under the 
pump and pumped upon him. A Court-martial was held at Preston in 1853, 
when one of the officers, a Lieutenant, was found guilty of offering personal 
violence to the Ensign, but acquitted of conduct unbecoming an officer and a 

mtleman. Holding that such a doctrine could not be accepted, Lord Har- 

inge referred the finding back to the Court: the Court-martial revised the 
finding, and decided that pumping on an Ensign was unofficerlike, ungentle- 
manlike, and a gross insult to the said Ensign. The Queen approved of this 
finding, and two of the officers were reprimanded. 

The other case occurred in the Sixty-second Regiment, stationed at Carlow. 
The specific character of the outrages inflicted on a Lieutenant by two Cap- 
tains and another Lieutenant is not stated. On this occasion, however, Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Trollope, having admonished one of the Captains, and finding | 


that it produced no effect, but that he still led the way in what he called 


“practical jokes,” insisted that he should quit the regiment. This was ap- 


rd Hardinge; and in addition, the Lieutenant received a simi- 


| angen by - ; 
order, while the other Captain was, on account of distinguished services | 


in the field, permitted to escape with a reprimand. 

Two other documents are given as appendices; one from the Secretary- 
at-War in 1844; the other from the then Judge Advocate-General, Dr. 
Nicholl, both showing that duelling in the Army is strictly forbidden by the 
Articles of War,—in correction of an erroneous notion that an officer could 
be brought to trial and punished for not challenging another. 

~ amended Articles of War referring to duelling are also given. They 
are these— 

“15. All officers, of what condition soever, have power to quell all quarrels, frays, 
and disorders, though the persons concerned should be of superior rank, or belong 
to another corps, and either to order officers into arrest, or soldiers into confine- 
ment, until their proper superior officers shall be acquainted therewith. 

“16. No officer shall use any reproichful or provoking speeches or gestures to 
another, upon pain of being put in arrest. r 

“17. We hereby declare our approbation of the conduct of all those who, havin 
had the misfortune of giving offence to, or of injuring or of insulting others, sha 
frankly explain, apologize, or offer redress for the same; or who, bovteg had the 
misfortune of receiving offence, injury, or insult from another, shall cordially accept 

k explanation, apology, or redress for the same; or who, if such explanations, 
yom 28 or redress, are refused to be made or accepted, and the friends of the par- 
es 8 have failed to adjust the difference, shall submit the matter to be dealt 
with by the commanding officer of the iment or detachment ison: 


or garrison : 
and we accordingly acquit of disgrace or opinion of disadvantage all : fiicers who 











, being willing to make or accept such redress, refuse to accept challenges, as 
they will only have acted as is suitable to the character of honourable men, and 
| have done their duty as good soldiers who subject themselves to discipline. 

“* 44. Any officer who, being concerned in apy fray, shall refuse to obey any other 
officer, (though of inferior rank,) who shall order him into arrest, or shall draw his 
sword — or offer violence to such officer, shall, for each and every one of the 
aforesaid offences, on conviction thereof before a general court-martial, be cashiered. 

** 101. Every officer who shall give, send, convey, or promote a challenge, or who 
shall accept any challenge to fight a duel with another office r, or who shall assist as 
a second ataduel, or who, being — to an intention to fight a duel, shall not 
take active measures to prevent such duel, or who shall upbraid another for refusing 
or for not giving a challenge, or who shall reject or advise the rejection of a reason- 
able proposition made for the honourable adjustment of a difference, shall be liable, 
if convicted before a general court-martial, to be cashiered, or suffer such other 
punishment as the court may award. 

** In the event of an officer being brought to court-martial for having assisted as 
a second in a duel, if it shall appear that such officer had strenuously exerted him- 
self to effect an adjustment of the difference on terms consistent with the honour of 
both parties, and shall have failed through the unwillingness of the adverse parties 
to accept terms of honourable accommodation, then our will and pleasure is that 
nnd te shall suffer such punishment, other than cashiering, as the court may 
award,” 


Pi iscellaurous. 


The cholera has vastly increased since the last returns of the Re- 
gistrar-General were published. His most recent return has great in- 
terest for all. : 

“In the week that ended on Saturday last, 2515 persons died in London, 
This number exceeds the average, 1248, by 1267, but is 281 less than the 
number of deaths in the week that ended September Ist 1849, when cholera 
was epidemic, and 2796 persons died. 

“The air was stagnant in the early part of the week ; no rain fell; the 
sun shone brightly ; and the temperature of the atmosphere and the Thames 
ranged from 60° to 70°. 

** 1287 deaths are referred to cholera, 243 to diarrhwa. The deaths from 
ag during the last nine weeks have been—l, 5, 26, 133, 399, 644, 729, 

7, 1287. 

“* The present cholera epidemic, like that of 1848-'9, has appeared in two 
eruptions. The tirst broke out earlier, (August 21, 1853,) the latter eruption 
later in the year, (July 8,) than the corresponding eruptions in either the 
epidemic of 1832-'3 or of l3ic-’9. Up to the date of September Ist 1849, 
the epidemic in London during fifteen weeks destroyed 8117 lives. In the 
present epidemic, 4070 lives Luve been lost in the eight weeks ending Sep- 
tember the 2d. 

** Although little more than a fourth part (616,635) of the ulation 
(2,362,236) of this vast city is on the South side of the Thames, or of the 
4070 deaths from cholera have happened in the low Southern districts; and 
there the mortality is still heavy; 101 persons died of cholera last week in 
Bermondsey. 

“ On the North side of the Thames there has been a remarkable outbreak 
in the St. James's district. 

“ The local authorities should immediately make arrangements for carry- 
ing out the instructions of the Board of Health. No time should be lost, 
Inspection and house-to-house visitation should be at once instituted. The 
maxim with every person now should be—Follow your usual pursuits; live 
temperately, but well; fear nothing, but the instant you perceive any disor- 
der, however slight, in yourself or any members of your family, apply for 
medical advice. 

‘*On the Water Companies that supply the population with the dirty 
water of the rivers a serious responsibility rests. The water of every com- 
pany is as impure as it was in 1849, except in one instance: the Lambeth 
Company now procures its water from Thames Ditton, and in the districts 
which it partially supplies the mortality from cholera is largely reduced.” 

The Board of Health ai once turned its attention to the afflicted dis- 
tricts of St. Anne’s and St. James's. Sir Benjamin Hall himself visited 
all the streets of the quarter, on Tuesday. Groups of people were formed 
in the streets discussing the calamity. The Guardians have also acted 
with energy and prudence. In most cases the local authorities have wil- 
lingly adopted the suggestions of the Board of Llealth. ‘The Inspectors 
have been very busy in making inquiries and reporting the results to the 
Board. 

The epidemic has been very severe in Stepney, Shadwell, and Deptford. 

The Board of Health have circulated the following simple suggestions 
for general observance. 

‘* PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

“1. Apply to a medical man immediately in case of looseness of the 
bowels, as it may bring on cholera. . 

«2. Do not take any salts or other strong medicine without proper advice. 

* 3. Beware of drink; for excess in beer, wine, or spirits, is likely to be 
followed by cholera. : 

“4, Avoid eating meat that is tainted or unwholesome, decayed or unripe 
fruit, and stale tish or vegetables. 
| 5, Avoid fasting too long. Be moderate at meals, __ 

“6. Avoid great fatigue, or getting heated and then chilled. 

“7, Avoid getting wet, or remaining in wet clothes. 

“8. Keep yourself clean, and your body and feet as dry andjas warm as 
} 


your means and occupation will permit. _ ‘ 
“9, Keep your rooms well cleaned and limewashed ; open the windows as 
often as possible; remove all dirt and impurities immediately. 
** 10. Use chloride of lime or of zinc to remove any offensive smells. 
| “11. If there are any dust or dirt heaps, foul drains, bad smells, or other 
| nuisances in the house or neighbourhood, make complaint without delay to 
| the local authorities having legal power to remove them; or, if there be no 
such authorities, or you do not know who they are, complain to the Board of 
Guardians.” ; 
Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 
















Week 

of 1864. 
Zymotic Diseases .......++ eovevceces ee 1,742 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other dise 40 
Tubercular Diseases ......0ccceeeeceeeeecceeeseeeeeeeneeeenees d 7 
Diseases of the brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses ...... . 10m esse «131 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........sseeceeeeeeeeee 298 eevee 33 


Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kespiration ... 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Urgans of Digestion 
Diseases of the Kiducys, &C. ... «+++. ° 








Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &. ...-+++++ 
Bheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c. 6 eose 10 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ...... 8 eeee 
Malformations, .....+... soccccccesccoes coccee 22 seve 4 
Premature Birth ......+++ cess 271 seve 31 
ALCOPHY oo cceceeeseceseeee 304 seve of 
ABC coccccccccccccccccccccccccccsoscccceesecscesesesesees 393 eee 43 
BUGGED... .ccccccrcscccscccccccceccosoceceseescs ° 60 sees 4 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ..... 305 wees 3B 
seveeees ILS 2415 


Total (including unspecified causes) .... sees i 
The cholera which broke out in May has inflicted terrible losses ; 
the population of Mauritius. Between the 26th May and the 8th uly 
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no fewer than 11,120 persons, or one-fifteenth of the population, perished 
by the epidemic. Among the victims, were the Reverend Mr. Banks, a 
distinguished Protestant clergyman; Mr. Kelsey, a valuable public offi- 
cer; Mr. Edward Chapman, an able Member of Council; Mr. Jules 
Virieux, a Magistrate; M. Blanchard, the French Consul; and of medi- 
cal men, Dr. Michel, Dr. Cloarec, Dr. Guibert, and Dr. Fitzgerald. The 
Black population are the greatest sufferers numerically, the military the 
least, 





It is now completely ascertained that the harvest will yield an un- 
usually large supply of grain of very superior quality. The fine dry 
weather which has prevailed for the last three weeks has enabled the 
farmers to carry with great success. There have been only two draw- 
backs—the heavy dews, and the lack of labour. It is calculated that 
the greater part of the crop in the South, Midland, and even Northern 
counties, will be housed by the end of the week, allowances being made 
for the lateness of particular districts, On the other hand, the potato- 
disease has been more extensive than was at first apprehended; but the 
sowing was so unusually large, that in spite of the losses a good yield is 
anticipated. 

Similar good news of heavy crops of fine quality comes from Scotland ; 
and the local journals are full of pious thankfulness for these blessed gifts 
of Providence. 

In Ireland, it is now admitted that the potatoes have not suffered so 
much as was expected, and that no great harm has been done. In other 
respects a more cheerful prospect never opened upon Ireland than the 
harvest of 1854. 

Accounts of the harvest from the Continent give a cheering picture of 
its abundance ; but from America we hear that the long drought had 
perilled the crop, except in California, where the harvest has been gathered, 
and some of the new wheat is on its way in search of a market. 

The London corn-market showed another decline on Monday, of 6s. in 
one week. 

The Board of Trade returns for the month ending August 5th were 
published on Saturday, Although the increase in the corresponding 
month last year showed an improvement over the preceding year of 
1,405,918/., the value of the exports now, as compared with those of 1853, 
show a further increase of 377,105/. This augmentation is chiefly in me- 
tals; cotton shows no falling-off; and the only items of an unfavourable 
character are woollen manufactures and haberdashery,—a decrease refer- 
able to the reduced consignments to Australia. The total value for the 
month is 8,372,191/., as compared with 7,995,086/. for the corresponding 
month in 1853. The total value of the first seven months of 1854 is 
51,805, 1947. against 49,861,643/. in 1853,—an increase of 1,943,551/. 
With regard to imports, it is remarkable that the supply of flax and 
hemp continues to increase notwithstanding the war. 

The Reverend Edward Renn Hampden, a son of the Bishop of Here- 
ford, has made rapid progress in Church preferment in the course of the 
—— year. Early in the year, the incumbency of Breinton, in the 

i of Hereford, became vacant, and the Bishop conferred it upon his 
son. He had held this living but a few weeks when Canon Musgrave, 
Rector of Eaton Bishops, was preferred to a living in Yorkshire: the 
Rectory of Eaton Bishops, being worth about 500/. a year, and in the gift 
of the Bishop of Hereford, was conferred upon Mr. Hampden. He had 
not long been installed into the Rectory of Eaton Bishops, when the death 
of the Dean of St. Asaph rendered vacant, amongst many other benefices, 
the Rectory of Cradley, worth 1000/. a year: this being one of the 
Bishop's livings, was conferred upon Mr, Hampden, and he has been duly 
collated to it by his father. The reverend gentleman has thus been pre- 
ferred to three bencfices in the course of a few months.— Glove. 

The Reverend C. R. Alford, incumbent of Christ Church, Doncaster, 
has been appointed by the Board of Education Principal of the Metropo-- 
litan Training College, Highbury, in the place of the Reverend Dr, Ryan, 
Bishop-elect of the Mauritius. 

General Bodisco, late Commandant of the fortress “of Bomarsund, arrived 
at Havre, with his family, on Wednesday. 

Mr. Soulé, the American Minister, has left Madrid on a visit to France. 
It is thought his continued absence from Spain would tend to a better un- 
derstanding between that country and the United States. The Spanish 
papers do more than hint that he had a hand in the cisturbances on the 
morning of the Queen-Mother’s departure. 

The Courrier des Etats Unis says that Lieutenant Bonaparte, of Baltimore, 
has resigned his commission in the American army, and been appointed to 
the same rank in the French army. 

Edward Williams, otherwise Jolo Fardd Glas, a well-known Welsh bard, 
who had often gained prizes at the Welsh Eisteddfod, lately died in Pen-y- 
bont Workhouse, in his eightieth year. By trade he wasa cooper; in his de- 
clining years his achievements in the “ rhyming trade" could not keep him 
from the poor-house. 

Mont Blanc has been ascended for the first time by an English lady—Mrs. 
Hamilton, who was accompanied by her husband. After all their toil, they 
could stop only ten minutes on the summit, on account of the suspicious 
state of the weather. 

Grisi and Mario have not met with that enthusiastic reception in New 
York which was expected. The Musical Union attempted a ** demonstra- 
tion,”’ but it was a failure. 

Another clergyman has been added to the band of open-air preachers— 
the Reverend K. H, Killick, Vicar of Wichfont. 

Mr. James Nicholls calls attention to the fact that cholera has been very 
bad in Carnaby Market, where new and deep sewers have recently been 
made through the streets and courts. Large sewers only poison the inmates 
of houses if proper ‘‘ trapping” is not attended to in the communication be- 
tween each oe and the sewer. 

“John Phillips” recalls the fact that Argyll Street, King Street, Tyler 
Street, and Marlborough Street, stand on the area of one of the pits dug for 
the reception of bodies during the great plague. ‘The virulence of the 
cholera in that district has revived the memory of the fact, but Mr. Phillips 
does not refer the awful mortality to that source. 

The medical profession strongly urge against persons eating fruit. Is it 
not distressing to witness in the centre avenue of Covent Garden Market, 
decayed fruit in small punnets under the stall, exposed for sale; thus tempt- 
ing the needy to risk hia life for the small charge of one penny ?—Corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post, 








Dr. R. Austen Allen has written to the Morning Post to call in question 
recent statements in the Registrar-General’s reports, and in the Lanect of 
fatal cholera cases without premonitory symptoms or predisposing causes 
Most of the cases were those of very young children, where it is difficult to 
arrive at the exact truth. Dr. Allen investigated five cases. A young wo. 
man had really had diarrhea for a day, neglected; a middle-aged woman 
was ill one day from eating cucumber, at next day the cholera attack 
followed ; another woman neglected an illness during the night, appears to 
have taken medicine, and did not call in a surgeon till late in the day; a 
child had been unwell for some hours, but said nothing of it till choleraig 
symptoms appeared; and another child had eaten a quantity of plums 
‘stones and all.”” Yet all these deaths were originally reported to be with_ 
out premonitory symptoms or apparent predisposing cause. 

An unusual influx of tourists in Ireland is ascribed to the fear of cholera 
which is supposed to have driven many from England. ‘ 

From census tables of the population of Ireland for the last forty-seven 
years, it appears that the population steadily increased from 5,395,456 in 
1805, to 8,386,940 in 1846 ; and again fell down to 6,551,970 in 1851. 


The Wrangler, new screw steam despatch-boat, departed on Sunday for 
the Baltic. The Beagle, a similar boat, is on her way to the Black Sea. 

Colonel Elers Napier, of Merchistoun Hall, Horndean, Hants, proposes to 
destroy the Russian squadrons in Cronstadt and Helsingfors, by the use of 
self-exploding shells, forwarded to their destination in balloons; and to 
block up the entrance to Cronstadt by sinking all the old useless vessels now 
lying in our ports, laden with stones. 

There is little difficulty in manning a ship if the commander is popular. 
Here is an example. ‘ Immediately on its becoming known that Lieute- 
nant Killop, of the Royal Charlotte, had been nominated to the command of 
the Snake despatch steam gun-vessel, the entire number of seamen required 
volunteered; and the Snake is ready to move on directly her armament is 
completed.” 

Twenty-two Sisters of Charity have left Marseilles for Constantinople, 
volunteers to serve in the hospitals of the Army of the East. 

Two Jews, who had penetrated into the interior of Russia with Prussian 
passports, were arrested as spics, and sentenced, one to be hanged, and the 
other to serve in the army as a private soldier. 

The Treasury is carrying the demand for the use of receipt-stamps to 
what appears to be an absurd extent. It has notified that it * will hold all 
letters of acknowledgment of the receipt of bills, &c. between branches of 
the same bank liable to the receipt-stamp.” 

The copper-field in Namaqualand in South Africa promises to equal in 
richness the famous mines of South Australia. The whole district, accord- 
ing to the report, appears one mass of copper. Several companies have been 
formed at Cape Town to work it. 

Gold has been found on the Duke of Athol’s estate at Glenbrerachan, 
Kirkmichael ; and also ou Mr. Farquharson’s property at Cairnwell. We 
are not told if the amount obtained pays for the Naeer expended. 

The birds have proved very abundant this year. In some of the Northern 
districts, however, the shooting which should 
month was postponed until the 8th instant. 

There are reports of discontent in several country towns at the bakers not 
having reduced the price of, bread in proportion with the fall in the price of 
wheat. In Nottingham there on been actual rioting, and some bakers’ shops 
were damaged and their bread stolen, In London the anger of consumers 
explodes in letters to the newspapers. 

When is the Smoke Prevention Act to be put in operation? ‘“ J. H.” 
complains to the 7imes, that ‘ standing upon Grosvenor Wharf, Westmin- 
ster, the other afternoon, at forty minutes past five p. m., the day being very 
bright and clear, I was literally unable to see across the river in consequence 
of the immense volume of dense smoke vomited forth from the Lambeth pot- 
teries and other manufactories.” Another correspondent explains, that pot- 
teries and glass-houses—the worst offenders—are exempted from the opera- 
tion of the act! 

Persons have complained in the Times that the river steamers are over- 
crowded : the Inspectors of Steamboats reply, that they have not found them 
so; in many instances they counted fewer than the legal number of pas- 
sengers ; but the vessels /ooked excessively full, because every one during 
fine weather remains on deck, and the cabins are untenanted. 


An officer of the Board of Health has reported that he has found Wick the 
dirtiest town in all Scotland.— Northern Ensign, 

The estate of Ury, near Stonehaven, the residence of the late Captain Bar- 
clay, has been purchased at public sale for Mr. Alexander Baird, of Gart- 
sherrie : the price was 120,000/., about thirty years’ purchase, 

The Massachusetts Legislature, at its last session, appropriated funds to 
the New England Female Medical College, located in Boston, to pay for the 
tuition of forty students annually for five years.—New York Tribune. 

At a small village near Buffalo in the United States, the Irish and Ameri- 
cans have had a fight ending in the death of twoor three men, The riot 
arose from the Irish erecting a liberty pole with a cross on the top of it. 

Captain Klockgether, of the Bremen ship Hindoo, while on his passage to 
New York, pee up a boat in which were four human skeletons. The 
boat was full of water, but being of a light construction, had continued to 
float. A few remnants of clothing were found, but nothing to give any clue 
to the unfortunates, 

P The last Californian fire was at Marysville, on a grand scale : loss, 250,000 
ollars. 

Chesterfield Canal is in danger of being stopped for traffic by the rapid 
growth of a weed, which already doubles the time required by vessels to go 
certain distances. 

A fire has swept away nearly one-half of the town of Wartenberg in 
Bohemia. 


On Thursday last, when a London train arrived at Warrington, a “lady,” 
quite intoxicated, called out for a glass of water; which when the porter 
furnished, he was offered a sovereign to take pay for it; this he refused, and 
had the water flung in his face, accompanied by an oath. The porter, ob- 
serving the carriage-floor covered with sovereigns, called the station- master ; 
but there being no time to wait, the poor drunken creature was locked in, 
and orders given to the guard to see to her at the next station. A hand- 
kerchief filled with sovereigns was observed on one of the seats. From in- 
quiries it was found she had just returned from the Diggings.— Varringtov 
Guardian, 

We perceive that a woman has been tried by court-martial at Neemuch. 
The occurrence is almost unprecedented in India. ‘The accused is a camp fol- 
lower, and was charged with receiving stolen property. The native court- 
martial found her guilty, and sentenced her to imprisonment with hard labour 








have begun on the Ist of this- 
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for one year. In India, under the ordinary law, we do not sentence women 


to hard labour.—Friend of India, 
The last of Frederick the Great's officers has departed—Major A. D. de 


Wangenheim, who died at Altdam, near Stettin, at the age of nearly ninety- | 


“ihe “ West Ham giant,” William Sharp, a young man, who was seven 
feet six inches high, has just died in the workhouse, of consumption. 














BIRTHS, 
On the 27th August, at Corby Vicarage, Lincolnshire, the Wife of the Rev. C. 
Farebrother, Rector of Irnham-cum-Corby, of a son. F ¢ 
On the 30th, at the Mayoralty House, Bodmin, the Hon. Mrs. Gilbert, Relict of 
the late John Davies Gilbert, Esq., of Trelissiche, Truro, of a son. 
On the 30th, at Syston Court, Gloucestershire, Mrs, F, Newbon Dickenson, of a 


House, Cornwall, the Wife of William R. C. 





son. a 
On the Ist Sep , at G 
Potter, Esq., of a son. e sp oe 
On the 2d, at Broadwater Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. E. K, Elliott, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Exton Park, Rutlandshire, the Lady Louisa Agnew, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, at Edinburgh, Lady Teig: th, of a daught 

MARRIAGES. 

On the Ist July, at Potacamund, Neilgherries, Lewis Wentworth Watson, Colonel 
Thirteenth Regiment, M. N. I., to Lucy Caroline, widow of the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Ross, Fifteenth Regiment, M. N.I., and second daughter of Captain 
W. Leggatt, Commanding General Depot, Cuddalore, Madras. 

On the 4th, at St. Mary’s Church, Benares, Lieutenant George Alexander Saint 
P. Fooks, Adjutant Fiftieth Regiment, N. I., to Jessie, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. John Dodgson, of Comely Bank, Perth. 

On the 3lst August, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, William Stuart, Esq., of 
Aldenham Abbey, Watford, Herts, to Georgiana Adelaide, daughter of General 
Walker, of Manor House, Bushey, Herts. 

On the $list, at the church in Gordon Square, George Frederick Dawson, Esq., of 
the Royal Engineers, son of Lady Elizabeth and the late Hon. Lionel Dawson, to 
Lilla, youngest daughter of John James King, Esq., of Coate’s House, Sussex. 

On Ist Sep ber, at Edinburgh, Henry, second son of the late William Ed- 
wards. Esq., of Highbury Place, London, to Mary Scott, youngest daughter of the 
late James Ballantyne, Esq., of Edinburgh. 

On the 2d, at I’s Croome Church, Captain Kearney, Fifteenth Hussars, to 
Frederica Mary, second daughter of the Hon. William Coventry, of Earl’s Croome 
Court, Worcestershire. 

On the 5th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb, C.B., Sur- 
veyor-General of Prisons, to Lady Amelia Rose Pelham, sister of the Earl of Chi- 
chester. 

On the 5th, at Cheltenham, the Rev. Edward Crow, Rector of Great Creaton, 
Northamptonshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Ralph Lockey, Rector 
of Llanwarne and Much Dewchurch, Herefordshire. 

On the Sth, at Ardee Church, Louth, David Urquhart, Esq., to Harriet, youngest 
Aaughter of the late Chichester Fortescue, Esq., and sister of Lord Clermont. 

On the 7th, at All Souls’ Church, Francis L’Estrange Astley, Esq., of Burgh Hall, 
Norfolk, to Rosalind Alicia, youngest daughter of the late Sir Robert Frankland 
Russell, Bart., of Thirkleby Park, Yorkshire, and Chequers Court, Bucks. 

DEATHS, 

On the 13th July, at Malabar Hill, near Bombay, Captain Eliot Tottenham Pea- 
eocke, First Grenadiers, Bombay N. I., and Acting Deputy-Quartermaster-General 
of the Army, second son of the late Colonel Stephen Peacocke, Scots Fusilier Guards. 

On the 27th August, at Milan, while travelling with his family, the Rev. H. Car- 
negie Knox, Vicar of Lechlade, Gloucestershire. 

the 27th, at Shacklewell, Lieutenant-Colonel GeorgeJThomas Landmann, late 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers ; in his 74th a. 

On the 29th, at Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, Sir Henry Boynton, Bart.; in his 76th 

7 


ear. 
On the 30th, at we. Whitwell, Yorkshire, Anne, relict of the late Rev. 
—y ~ ay tor of Stonegrove and Scawtor, and daughter of the late 
y 








George 
8ir Thomas Cayley, Bart., of Brompton, all in the same county ; in her 87th year. 
Qn the 3iet, at Clifton, the Lady William Somerset; in her 55th year. 
On the 3lst, at Dover, Alicia Arabella Cockburn, wife of Lieutenant-General Sir 
a Cockburn, and niece of the late Earl Tankerville. 

On the 3ist, at Thetford, the Rev. Thomas Sworde, Rector of St. Peter’s, Thetford, 
and C to the Duke of Grafton. 

On the 3lst, at Avenue Marbeuf, Champs Elysées, Philip Barker Webb, Esq., of 
Milford House, Surrey; in his 62d year. His death is a great loss to the scientific 
world, to which he was well known as the author of several valuable botanical works. 

On the 3ist, at Noranside House, Forfarshire, Mary, widow of the late Sir George 
Macpherson Grant, of Ballindalloch and Invereshie, Bart.; in her 77th year. 

Oo the Ist September, at Guestling Rectory, near Hastings, the Rev. Sir John 
Ashburnham, Bart., B.D., Chancellor and Prebend of Chichester Cathedral, Rector 
of Guestling, and Vicar of Pevensey, Sussex ; in his 84th year. 

On the Ist, Montague Denys, late Seventy-seventh Regiment, second son of Sir 

Denys, Bart.; in his 39th year. 

On the 2d, at Avening, Gloucestershire, James Harrison Cholmeley, Eaq., late 
Major Eighth Hussars, second son of the late Sir Montague Cholmeley, Bart., of 
aston Hail, Lincolnshire ; in his 47th year. 

On the 4th, Charles Bentley, Esq., of Mornington Place, Hampstead Road, mem- 
ber of the Water-Colour Society, Pall Mall East; in bis 48th year. 








POSTSCRIPT. eal 


The Morning Chronicle correspondent at Varna, in a letter dated the 
24th August, gives some interesting details of the expedition fitting out 
at that port for the Crimea. He says that several projects had been dis- 


cussed by the authorities; among others, an expedition to Odessa, and | 
the Russians in Moldavia; but that this was | 


an attack upon the rear of 
given up, because of the lack of land transport and pontoons, and because 
the harbour of Odessa is inaccessible in winter. 

“In consequence, an expedition to the Crimea was decided on; and all 


the necessary measures were taken, when the cholera broke out, and baffled | 


all human previsions. In the first instance, the land forces suffered cruelly, 
the fevers of the country being superadded to the other scourge. Secnaly 
had they begun to disappear, when the crews of the French fleet were at- 
tacked with extraordinary violence. The Montebello lost upwards of 150 


sailors in forty-eight hours, and the other vessels were more or less the vic- | 
e epidemic. The French Admirals at once weighed anchor, and | 


tims of th 
put out to sea for change of air. Fortunately, at the end of a fortnight the 
Sanitary state of the crews improved so considerably that the vessels re- 


turned to Baltschik and Varna, and began to take stores of all kinds on | 


board. Everything was going on excellently, and the army was to leave 
the inhospitable country, in which it had sutfered so much, about the 25th 
at the latest, when the epidemic, which had hitherto spared the English 
fleet, fell on it in a frightful manver. The Admiral’s flag-ship the Britan- 
nia was the first vessel attacked, and in less than two days she lost 158 men, 
almost all excellent seamen. Admiral Dundas determined to land the sick, 
and by that means to endeavour to arrest the progress of the scourge. That 
measure succeeded in checking it, and a change of temperature, which then 
set in, helped to produce a still greater improvement. 

_“The embarkation of troops is again resumed with great activity. One 
division of the Ottoman army which has arrived from Constantinople has 
received orders to repair to Baltschik, where it will be embarked. 

“The expeditionary force will be composed of British, French, and Otto- 
man troops, who will be sent in two divisions of transports upon the coast of 
the Crimea, The first division will convey 14,000 men belonging to the 
#rench army, and between 400 and 500 horses, with seven batteries, mount- 
ing thirty-six guns. The other will convey the Ottoman army, of about 





| 10,000 men and 800 horses. The British army, a part of which is already on 
| board the steamers which have come direct from England, will also be 
thrown upon the coasts of the Crimea, to the number of 21,000 men and 
1000 horses, with thirty-six guns, Thus, the first expeditionary army will 
land about 50,000 troops; who, six or eight days afterwards, will be rein- 
forced by an additional number of from 26,000 to 30,000 French troops, and 
from 4000 to 5000 English 4 

“Fodder being wanted for the cavalry round Varna, the strength of the 
French horse, the Hussars, and a part of the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, have been 
thrown upon Aidos and Bourgas, The first of these points is very favourably 
situated for the embarkation of troops, if it should be necessary, from thence, 
after the materials of the artillery and the engineers have been put on board. 
Stores, forage, and ante of all kinds, have been shipped in excellent 
| condition, both on board the transports and hired vessels. The troops are 
victualled for two months. A considerable quantity of stores is also on board 
two vessels now in the Bosphorus, where they are waiting for sailing orders 
to proceed to the coasts of the Crimea. 

“The French infantry will begin to embark about the 28th; and by the 
2d September it is expected that the whole of the expeditionary force will be 
able to put to sea, at the same time, from Varna and Baltschik.” ..... 

“The Admirals have already made some experiments in landing from the 
boats of the ships and frigates, and from the stages which have been brought 
from Constantinople. It has been found that in less than sas "taee the 
fleets could put ashore 12,000 men, and that in two hours afterwards the 
number might be increased to 20,000 men. The landing, supported by the 
fire of from twenty-four to thirty guns, can be effected in this time upon any 
of the points supposed to be chosen for the purpose.” 

A letter from Varna, in the Corriere Italiano of Venice, dated the 26th, 





says— 

“* This day a division left Varna, composed of fifteen vessels of the Allied 
fleet, under the command of Admirals Dundas and Stopford, with Lord Rag- 
lan, having under his orders an English corps of 23,000 men. On the 28th 
and 29th, the squadron which has just left will be followed by the bulk of 
the fleet, with Admirals Hamelin and Bruat, and General Canrobert, at the 
head of 28,000 Frenchmen and 9000 Turks.”’ 








The telegraph brings little news, and some of that little not bearing 

| the best character for authenticity. 

“ Dantzic, Friday.—The steam corvette Bulldog, Captain Hall, has come 
in with the news that the Basilisk and Hecla had left Aland, having taken 
in tow two French ships which were conveying the troops back to France. 

The Belleisle a and the Cumberland are the next to go home.” 

* Stockholm, August 29.—A deputation of the peasants having demanded 
from the Dict the occupation of the Aland Islands, and their incorporation 
with the Swedish dominions, a large deputation of the Diet presented this 
demand to the King.” 

“ Vienna, Friday Morning.—Advices from Vienna, in the Fremden Blatt, 
state that a Greek conspiracy to assassinate Lord Raglan, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and Prince Napoleon, had been discovered in Galata. The ring- 
leaders had been arrested.” —_* 

* Berlin, September 5.—M. Benkendorff has waited pneey on Prince 
Charles of Prussia, an avowed 9 of Russian policy, to whom he was 
ch with a letter from the Czar.” 

“ Paris, Friday Evening.—Advices from Madrid of the 3d announce that 
the Consultative ) Saw of that capital had dissolved itself, considering its 
mission accomplished. At Salamanca order was restored, the Junta dissolved, 
and the Civil Governer reinstated in his office,” 


Prince Albert departed from Boulogne at eleven o'clock last night, in 
the Victoria and Albert, for Osborne. The proceedings on Thursday 
were of a quiet kind. The Emperor accompanied Prince Albert on board 
the royal yacht, and subsequently to the camp at Wimereux. On Fri- 
day, the Prince was present at a sham battle at Marquise; when the 
troops stationed there, under the command of the Emperor, engaged those 
stationed at Equihen, under General Schramm. ‘This terminated the 
shows of the four days. 





Every year, Sheffield inaugurates its Master Cutler with a great ban- 
uet—* the Cutler’s Feast.” This year the celebration of Mr. Thomas 
oulson’s assumption of the office was celebrated, on Thursday, with 
the customary formalities,—the morning processson to church, the 
evening banquet, and the s . The orators included Earl Fitz- 
william, Mr. Roebuck M.P., Mr. Hadfield M.P., Mr. Monckton Milnes 
M.P., Mr. Alderman Dunn, and Mr. Alderman Matthews. In pro- 
posing the health of “the Master Cutler,” Earl Fitzwilliam made an 
impressive speech; commencing with grateful thanks to the Creator for 
the magnificent crop granted to the labours of the farmer—for “a har- 
vest such as was never known before.”” His other topic was the war; 
which he treated as a war incumbent upon us, not lightly undertaken, 
not likely soon to close. 

“T say it became a great duty incumbent on France and England, as the 
most powerful states, who alone were capable of avenging the insulted law 
of Europe, to come forward on this occasion. This, I assure you, is a pretty 
strong opinion for me to entertain; for I will not conceal from you that 
there was a day—so ardently do I desire the peace of the world—when it 
was almost a matter of doubt with me whether I should not have joined in 
| those associations that professed to have gg onere | in view the mainte- 

nance of peace. (“ Hear, hear!” from Mr. Hadfield.) 1 have felt, how- 
ever, that cases might occur in which it was impossible to carry out to the 
full those principles, without allowing for inevitableexceptions. It is there- 
fore my prayer—and after our thoughts have been expanded in gratitude for 
the benefits we have received, it is our duty to kneel—not, as I fear we have 
done too much before, to the power of Russia—but in pve to our Creator, 
that he will bring about such a state of things that the peace of the world 
may be restored, and so restored as to secure us against similar calamities. 
What I advocate is, that we should take proper securities for the fu- 
ture: and before I sit down, just let me warn you against the flattering no- 
tion that youcan bring this war to aspeedy issue. I do not believe you can— 
| for this reason, that you cannot touch the vitals of Russia. Rely upon it, 
that the Sovereign of that—I will not call it a nation, which it is not, but 
an aggregation of nations, or rather an aggregation of encroachments on 
the rights of other nations—will not yield until he is compelled to do so, 
We have taken one fortress, and supposing we were to take another at the 
other extremity of the empire, I doubt whether even that would force the 
Czar to reason. He knows that you cannot touch what I have called the vitals 
| of his empire. It must be, therefore, I fear, by a long war, to the waging of 
| which we must make up our minds, that our object is to be accomplished. 
| Recollect, it is not a mere flash in the pan—it is not to be done like a clap 
of thunder—but you may rely upon it that it will require much patience 
and resignation on the part of this nation before you can bring the war to a 

close. It may be brought to an early close, but I confess that I do not ex- 
| pect it can be done shortly, or in a satisfactory manner. You may undoubt- 
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edly do it shortly, but then you will not do it satisfactorily; and I appre- 
hend that which you all wish is to have it done satisfactorily, whether it 
— a short time or a long time.” 

r. Roebuck enforced the same views of the probability of a long war. 
Mr. Hadfield trusted those views would prove to be unsound, 


A statue of the Queen, sculptured by Baron Marochetti, has been 
placed in Glasgow ; on Wednesday it was inaugurated, and a great ban- 
quet was held in the evening to celebrate the event. A numerous com- 
pany assembled, under the presidence of the Lord Provost: among the 
speakers and guests were the sculptor, Sir Archibald Alison, the Reve- 
rend George Gleig, Chaplain-General of the Forces, the American Minis- 
ter, the City Members, and the French Consul. Marochetti’s is the first 
statue of Queen Victoria set up in Scotland. 


Mr. Sloman, the carpenter of Drury Lane Theatre, who procured the arrest 
and detention of Madame Caradori and Signor Pavesi, by making an affi- 
davit that they were about to fly England in debt to him, was yesterday 
committed by the Bow Street Magistrate for trial. The affidavit, it is stated, 
was-false in its allegations. Neither Madame Caradori nor Signor Pavesi 
ever said that they were about to quit England; and evidence was adduced 
to show that they were, on the contrary, making arrangements for a longer 
stay. The aflidavit was obtained without any notice of the claim for the 
debt ; and one of the witnesses, Levy, an attorney mixed up in the matter, 
said that it was not uncommon to obtain warrants on affidavit without pre- 
vious notice of claim. In deciding to send the case to the Sessions, Mr. Henry 
declined to offer any opinion to prejudice it. “I will merely express a 

” he said, “‘ that one effect of this prosecution will be to make persons 
more cautious how they swear to affidavits, and attornies more cautious how 
they use such affidavits to obtain a judge’s order for the arrest of a person 
upon whom no previous claim had been made.” 


The official returns of the number of visitors to the Crystal Palace, during 
the week ending yesterday, show that the Palace sustains its attraction—the 
number was 43,762. 

A correspondent corrects an error in our brief account last week of the 
death of Mrs. Palmer by drowning. It appears that the boat was upset by 
a Yarmouth wherry, not at Yarmouth, bat about a mile below Norwich. 
Mr. Palmer is a solicitor, and clerk of the Norwich County Court. Mrs. 
Palmer was the daughter of Mr. Johnson, a wealthy Norwich merchant. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Srock Excuanok, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

A continued demand for money this week, which is likely to increase 
during the atine of the Bank-books for the dividends, has caused a good 
supply of Stock; which the public have been the more willing to part with 
from a feeling that the Funds are too high under the present political uncer- 
tainties. Consols have ranged between 953 and 943; and have been chiefly 
supported through renewed flatness in the Corn-market, and the cheering 
accounts ‘of the harvest. Yesterday, the expectants of a further reduc- 
tion in the Bank rate of discount were again disappointed, and a decline 
of § occurred; Consols closing at 943.5. The rejection by Russia of 
the last Austrian propositions had no effect on our Funds; but in Vi- 
enna it produced a fall, and the exchange on London has gradually 
advanced 4 per cent. The French Funds have declined about 1} this 
week. The Continental exchanges have not altered, but a large amount 
of gold was sent to Paris on Tuesday, The average stock of bullion in both 





departments of the Bank of Engiand during the month ending the 5th of | 


August was 13,560,346/. : this is a decrease of 243,694/. compared with the 
preceding month, and of 4,196,228/. in a with the same time last 
ear. The Three-and-a-quarter per Cents closed on the Ist instant for their 
t dividend under that title—they will open on the 24th October as New 
Three per Cents, without the liability of further reduction for twenty years. 
The transfer-books of Bank Stock, Som Annuities, and Reduced, closed for 
dividends on Wednesday ; the first two will reopen on the 19th October, and 
the last on the 20th. 

The advices from New York this week report a further fall in the Stock- 
market, especially in Railway property. The specie by the last packet 
amounted to 233,000/. 

Today the Funds ope 
as low as 943; but they finally rallied, and leave off at 954 } for Money 
and Account. Exchequer Bills are 2s. better this week. 
not altered. Exchequer Bonds have improved to 983 94. 


| 
Foreign Stocks have been steady, and the transactions limited. Austrian | prospect dependent upon the present irregular system ond uncertain chance 


has improved 1, and Mexican and Spanish Certificates }: the following have 
declined—Peruvian Four-and-a halt, 3; Ditto Three per Cents, 2; Spanish 
Three per Cents, $; Deferred, 4. Turkish Scrip has been as low as 5, but 
has since recovered, and closes today at 5}6. The coutractors of the loan 
have announced that during the whole of next week they will be prepared 
to issue to the subscribers the further amount due to them in right of their 
resent holding, upon payment of the deposit of 15 per cent: no claims can 
received after three o'clock on Saturday the 16th instant. The settle- 
ment of the account in the Scrip took place yesterday. 

Railways have been steady, and upon the whole have exhibited firm- 
ness; the changes have been very —s. Yesterday the difference in 
some of the leading lines compared with last Saturday’s was to the fol- 
lowing extent. Increase—Edinburgh and Glasgow, 3/.; East Lancashire, 
Great Northern, Scottish Midland, and Norfolk, 1/.; South-Eastern, 15s.; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, North-Eastern, Berwick, Ditto York, and 
South Wales, 10s. ; Caledonian and Midland, 5s. Decrease—Oxford, Worces- 
ter, and Wolverhampton, 1/.; Aberdeen, 10s. ; Great Western, 5s. The de- 
cline in Foreign Shares has been—Paris and Rouen, 1/.; Western of France, 
10s. ; Northern of France, 7s. 6d.; Namur and Liege, Paris and Lyons, and 


ned with heaviness, and Consols for Money were done | 


India Stock has | 


Rouen and Havre, 5s. ; Great Luxembourg, 2s. 6¢. Sambre and Meuse has | 


improved 5s. The amalgamation of the York, Newcastle, and Berwick, the 
York and North Midland, and the Leeds Northern Companies, under 
the title of the North-Eastern Railway, has been favourably re- 
ceived. At the meeting, the report was adopted; and the dividends 
declared were at the rate of 3} per cent on the Berwick capi- 
tal, 4 per cent on the York, and 6 per cent on the Leeds capital. The 
South-Eastern Company will pay a dividend of 8s, 6d. per 30/. Stock. The 
Lancaster and Carlisle report is favourable, and the dividend is at the rate of 
8 per cent. The Eastern Counties will pay 3s. 6d. per share: excess of ex- 
nditure has temporarily interfered with the revenue. The Blackwall 
ividend will be 3s. 3d. oy share. Today the English and Foreign lines have 
been steady, and scarcely any change has occurred. 
SarurDay, Twetve o’CLock. 
The English Funds are 4 lower this morning, Consols being 95 4 for 
Money and Account. Exchequer Bills 4to 6 premium. The bullion return 
by the Bank of England shows a decrease of 267,053/. In Foreign Stocks 
prices are nominal. Turkish Scrip continues at 5} 6 premium. In Rail- 
ways there is no alteration: the present bargains are these—Caledonian, 
66h ; London and North-Western, 104}; London and South-Western, 85; 











Manchester, Sheffield, and Lineoln, 26; Midland, 71}; North-Eastern— 


Berwick, 77; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 34}. 







3 per Cent Consols.......... 95 Danish 3 per Cents.......,, 77 80 
Ditto for Account. .........+ 95 Dutch 24 per Cents........, 61 3 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents.........., 955 
Bj per Cents .......ceeeeeee shut Mexican 3 per Cents........ 243 54 
Long Annuities ............ shut Peruvian 44 per Cents ..... 70 2exd 
Bank Stock ... shut Ditto 3 per Cents.........., 513 
Exchequer Bills 46 pm Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 40 2 
India Stock .... 26 9 Russian 5 per Cents .. 7 
Austrian 5 per Cents.. - 835 Ditto 44 per Cents.... 

Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 100 2 Spanish 3 per Cents .. 

Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 924 Ditto Deferred ............. 

Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 104 6 Sardinian 5 per Cents....... 

Danish 5 per Cents ........ 100 2exd{ Swedish 4 per Cents......., 











Che Cheatres. 

Little has happened since this day week to expand the theatrical chro. 
nicle. The production of Cymdeline at Sadler’s Wells, creditable but not 
remarkable, serves to refute the belief that this was to be the great drama 
of the season: Pericles, Prince of Tyre, with new decorations, is now 
promised in the underline of the bills, At the Haymarket, two new 
ballets were produced on Monday night; but a ballet, in the Spanish 
sense, seems to denote no more a sequence of dances, and we do not 
see that the performances of Sefora Perea are in the least modified by the 
change. The playgoer in search of novelty, may, if he will, cross the 
bridge to Astley’s; where he will find, in the ring, a horse almost miracu- 
lous from its diminutive size, and on the stage, a play about the wooden 
horse of Troy, which is as wooden as its subject. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

M. Thibaudeau, whose management of the Théatre du Vaudeville was 
signalized by astounding successes and ultimate failure, is succeeded by 
M. Louis Boyer, who has just reopened the house with three new pieces, 
None of these are remarkable enough for even brief comment ; but those 
who remember the St. James’s season of the present year may be in- 
terested to learn, that their favourite Mademoiselle Luther and their 
respected M, Brindeau are among the new engagements at the Vaude- 
ville, and were heartily welcomed by the audience. The former theatre 
of the lady was the Gymnase ; that of the gentleman was the Francais. 

For the last week Casimir Delavigne has been in the ascendant at the 
Francais; where Les Enfans d’ Edouard, L’ Ecole des Vieillards, and Louis 
AT, have all been performed. A change will, however, be produced by 


| the reappearance of Mademoiselle Rachel, which is fixed for this present 


Saturday. Marie Stuart is selected for her rentrée. 


Letters to the Editor. 


ON PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
rer : 22d August 1854. 
Str—As I am inclined to believe that if the future promotion of officers 
in the Army be carried out upon the principle recommended by the Com- 
missioners, it will, in practice, be open to great abuse of patronage, and 





| more or less dependent upon favouritism, I venture to propose the enclosed 


plan in lieu thereof—which does not interfere with vested interests in com- 
missions by purchase—for the consideration of the public, whe are deeply 
interested in the efficient organization of the armed force of the country, 
on which force the preservation of our independence and greatness as a na- 
tion mainly depends. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble ne, 
- B.C 
PLAN PROPOSED, 

1. It is necessary first to observe, for the information of those ignorant of 
military detail, that Brevet rank means that an officer has rank in the Army 
superior to that he may hold in the Regiment to which he may belong. 

2. Hitherto a Regimental officer, having higher rank by Brevet, has re- 
ceived an increase of Pay amounting to two shillings r diem, whether that 
higher rank be that ajor, Lieutenant-Colonel, or Colonel : it is, however, 
suggested that that increase of pay be discontinued in respect to promotions 
made in future on the plan now recommended; which plan, if adopted, 
would prove a compensation to officers generally for such increase of pay in 


of promotion by brevet. 

8. Previous to the promotion of a Lieutenant to the rank of Captain, he 
should undergo an examination before a competent Board of Officers, in 
regard to everything connected with the regimental duties he may be called 
upon to perform, as well as in regard to the theory of the art of war in its 
higher branches; and unless he pass such examination to the satisfaction 
of the Board, his promotion should not take place. 

4. A Captain should be promoted to the Brevet rank of Major at the ex- 
piration of fifteen years’ full-pay service in the Army since his first appoint- 
ment to commission as Cornet or — 

5. A Regimental or Brevet Major should be promoted to the Brevet rank 
of Lieutenant-Colozel at the expiration of twenty years’ full-pay service in 
the Army since the date of his first commission as Cornet or Ensign. 

6. And a Regimen‘al or Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel should be promoted to 
the rank of Colonel at the expiration of twenty-five years’ full-pay service 
in the Army since the date of his first commission as Cornet or Ensign, but 
not previous to the —— of that period of full-pay service. 

7. The promotion of Colonels to the rank of Major-Generals should take 
place, as heretofore, from time to time at the pleasure of the Crown, ac- 
cording to their seniority on the list. 

8. From the list of Colonels, Major-Generais, and Generals of superior 
rank, should be selected those officers considered most competent to command 
brigades, divisions, or an army in the field; but all such Steff appoint- 
ments for temporary purposes should eonfer temporary rank only; which 
temporary rank would, as a consequence, cease as soon as the Staff employ- 
ment or command should itself terminate. 

9. As by this plan pr no Brevet rank would be conferred on officers 
for distinguished conduct in the field, or for any other distinguished mili- 
tary service, which has hitherto been conferred to the prejudice of officers 
over whose heads the promotion has been made, and who may have been 
equally brave and efficient officers as the officer promoted, it is suggested 
that a Military Order of Merit should be established, with a d-service 

nsion attached to each grade thereof; which should be awarded for bril- 
iant service performed by any officer, non-commissioned officer, or private 
= in the Army, in imitation of that called the “ Légion d’Honneur” in 

rance. 

10. For the future, no officer should be allowed to retire permanently from 
the service either on half-pay or full-pay—whereby the country would be 
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f the use of his military knowledge and experience in case his 
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ived o - : 
= might be required—except in those cases in which an officer may 
have received wounds, or may have contracted chronic diseases in the ser- 


i ich, in the opinion of a medical board, incapacitate him permanently 
yay yee ten of military duties; nor ahealll on officer be allowed to 
retire even temporarily on half-pay except on the recommendation of a 
medical board. ; 

11, Nevertheless, any officer should be allowed to retire on half-pay, 
subject to be called upon at any time subsequently to serve on full-pay, 
who may have completed a fixed number of years’ service on full-pay, in- 
cluding those years he may have served in the Army previous to his ob- 
taining his commission, as a private soldier and non-commissioned officer. 

In the French service, the period fixed when an officer is usually per- 
mitted to retire on half-pay, under certain regulations, is that which ter- 
minates a full-pay service of thirty vears. i 

12. Officers who may receive their first commission in the Army after the 
present year, and who may be promoted in future iz their regiment without 

hase, should not be allowed to retire from the Army by the sale of such 
commissions, but should only be entitled to sell the commission they may have 
previously purchased ; by which regulation, the system of promotion by pur- 
chase would gradually be done away with, and that would be effected with- 
out injustice to any officer. 


SOMERSET HOUSE STOPS THE WAY. 


Sm—Public attention has been directed lately to the want in our naval 
service of steamers of light draught of water capable of carrying heavy guns; 
and lengthy leaders and still lengthier letters have ably argued the question, 
whether efficient steam gun-boats could be constructed to draw four or five 
feet of water ?—overlooking or in ignorance of the fact, that fifteen years 

the steamers built for sea and river navigation by the Secret Committee 

of the East India Company-comely, “* Nemesis,” “‘ Phlegethon,” ** Pluto,” 
“ Proserpine,” “ Ariadne,”’ and “* Medusa’’—finally and for ever settled the 
uestion in the affirmative. These vessels carried 32-pounders and 18- 
unders on four and four-and-a-half feet of water; landed troops without 
the intervention of boats; were valued at two line-of-battle ships each in the 
Chinese war; and, with the exception of the Ariadne, lost in the China 
sea, are still heard of as the mainstay of our naval forces in the East, when- 
ever disturbances break out, from the straits of Babelmandel to the shores of 


Japan. 

Tt is curious and instructive to watch the slow progress of the official 
mind in adopting the most obvious improvements: here was the type and 
exemplar complete and in operation of the very steam gun-boats wanted for 
the Baltic and Black Sea, Our admirals had seen and ~—— their efficiency ; 
our naval officers had commanded them ; our seamen had manned them, had 
Won renown, promotion, and prize-money in them. What could have been 
easier than to have adopted the principle on which these were constructed, 
and adapted to it the improvements that since their advent in 1839 have 
been made in the marine steam-engine, particularly the screw-propeller in 
place of the paddle-wheel ? . ; 

Two influences prevented and still prevent this from being done—red tape, 
and dockyard voters. The Nemesis and her class were constructed of iron,— 
fatal innovation upon wood, dry-rot, repairs, and the “ establishment.” The 
wear and tear of iron hulls would not pay for the beer of dockyard mateys ; 
and its general adoption threatened ruin to their interests. Stop it at any 

‘ice, was the ery. Admiral Chads blazed away with the guns of the Excel- 
Tent at sections of iron steam-ships, and satisfactorily demonstrated that they 
were not shot-proof : in the opinion of experienced artillery-officers, if he 
had tried the same practice at the section of a wooden ship, he would not 
have had a piece large enough for a walking-stick left. A Parliamentary 
Committee reported against their use as men of war, and her Majesty’s iron 
fleet were sold at the price of old metal. Plymouth and Portsmouth, Dept- 
ford and Woolwich, rejoiced in their monopoly, and Pembroke’s lonely 
haven echoed back their shout of triumph. Official experiments, official 
reports, surveys, and finally Parliamentary Committees, had once for all 
damned iron as a material for shipbuilding. 

“ Red tape”’ stops the way: there were no iron steam-vessels last war, 
consequently there is no precedent. The “tin pots,’”’ asthe Nemesis and her 
class are called, belonging to the East India Company, were neither designed 
nor approved of by the Surveyor of the Navy ; officially, they are not aware 
at Somerset House of their existence ; it would be utter ruin to the public 
service if the construction of our naval defences were intrusted to any other 
hands than those officially responsible, &c. &ce. Finally, to close all further 

iscussion, and make it impossible to construct steam gun-boats of light 
draught of water, a rule is laid down that all vessels of war shall have their 
machinery and boilers below the water-line. 

e result is, that we have got gun-boats of the Wrangler class, which 
cost 30,000/. each—draw twelve feet of water, carry two guns, and have their 
boilers so constructed that no private individual would accept them as a 

ift for regular work ; and we have high-pressure boats of the Pelter class, 

rawing six feet of water, carrying one gun, where our gallant fellows will 
bt with a much greater chance of being blown to pieces by the explosion 
their own boiler than of suffering from the enemy’s shot. 

After burning a few boilers in the Wrangler and a blow-up in the 
Pelter class, it is to be hoped our governing clas (which it is quite 
err to suppose is located at Whitehall) will find out that there are 
worse things than boilers und machinery being above water, and that if 
efficient steam gun-boats of four feet draught are required, that iron is the 
only material they can use for them. It will be a bitter pill, but if the war 
goes on it will have to be swallowed, and the sooner it is done the better. 

In the mean time, if Sir James Graham wil) offer 10,000/. for the best 
gun-boat, propelled by a low-pressure engine ten knots an hour, carrying 
one of Lancaster’s 95-hundredweight guns and four days’ coal on four 
feet six inches of water, he will inlist all the talent of the country, and 
have such a mosquito fleet to choose out of as no other people could produce. 

is the ability, the will, and the capital to do it. 
Yours, CERBERUS. 





RAILWAY CONCUSSION: A PALLIATIVE, 

Sm—The recent notice in your paper of an accident which happened to 
an excursion-train from Dover, as well as the frequent notices of a Fike kind, 
naturally excites the inquiry, ** Could nothing be done to help or entirely 
hinder such concussions?”” “The object of the present note is to suggest one 
method, very simple and obvious. 

The driver of an engine coming up at full speed, as soon as he perceives 
another train or engine in his way, naturally reverses his engine immediately : 
but if he would, when within a few yards of the obstacle, again reverse it, 
80 as to push forward the train in his way, the concussion would not have 
— the same force or v.olence which it would otherwise have bad. This 
was fully illustrated on the N. B. Railway some years ago, when the driver 

the express (going at fifty miles an hour) perceiving another engine about 
a hundred yards off on the same rails, and acting on the plan described 
above, ran in on the engine, just set in motion, with so slight a concussion 

t the passengers were not sensible of anything till informed. > | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THANKSGIVING FOR THE HARVEST. 

, Tue demand for a day of thanksgiving on account of the abundant 

| harvest is so natural that it can scarcely be refused. If, as one of 
the demanders has observed, we have days of humiliation and 
prayer in our trouble, do we not owe an expression of gratitude in 
our prosperity ? Nay, of the two the latter is the more strongly sus- 
tained by human reasoning; since the doubt whether finite solici- 
tation can modify the intent of Providence has no force against the 
utterance of thankful feeling for the bounties which reach us. 

To condemn such celebrations as “useless” or superstitious, is 
to go against all instinct, as well as the highest and indeed the 
newest philosophy. Instinct unadulterated and complete wis- 
dom can never be out of harmony. If we were to admit that 
the suggestions of gratitude of the child cannot in any way affect 

| the parent, we should be guilty of a presumption nowhere true 
within human experience, and less true as we rise in the scale 
of beings. The coldest utilitarian cannot repress the instinct 
within him to render thanks for the brilliant sun that warms, 
comforts, and exalts him; for the delight with which he is filled 
by the tiny flower which he holds in his hand. By the blessings 
that he receives, at such moments, his heart is softened; he is a 
better and a kinder man. The sunshine of heavenly goodness has 
entered his soul; the delight which comes to him, and not only 
to him, touches his heart; and the thankfulness is the response 
which claims some community with the Author of his being and 
proclaims the spark of divinity within. To obey that instinctive 
impulse he utters his thanks; and his fellows, catching the emo- 
tion, desire to unite their voices with his. 

Shall this be denied to us when the Divine bounty has vouch- 

| safed the homeliest but broadest of material blessings? Has wealth 
so hardened our hearts, that because we feel not the want of bread, 
we know not the gladness which its abundance brings? If any 
man feels so, let him go forth and survey a field of the growing 
corn, glad with its dark gold, and rustling in the early autumn 
breeze—see the husbandman glad with the abundance of his toil 
and exulting under the weight of his burden: then will the selfish 
man feel his heart unbound—the tears will force themselves into 
his eyes, and, bowing his head, he will render by himself, in some 
inarticulate fashion, that thankfulness which he bids his less per- 
verted fellows not to render. Which are we to obey—him, or 
conscience, common nature, instinct? Whom have we in author- 
ity—him, or one of ourselves ? 

It is not only, though most chiefly, a time of rejoicing. We 
have not only abundance, and thence augmented life, but pestilence 
and death. The life prevails, but we are taught while we receive 
it that we must succumb to laws which are inscrutable as they are 
resistless. Shall we acknowledge that power only in its fatal de- 
crees ; pay homage only when we are punished for the sins which we 
slowly learn to recognize? We have been taught, in the past, that 
as we gather a strength of endurance to sustain affliction, in ac- 
knowledging to ourselves that the judgments of Providence are but 
the assertion of the same laws through which we live, by us trans- 
gressed, so in our prosperity we may remember that in a higher 
wisdom alone, whose view spans the boundless field alike of pain 
and happiness, have we hope. Express it weakly and — 
as we may, according to our lights, it does us good so to reéstablis 
in our own minds that one relation of mortality to enduring life. 
At former observances on account of the cholera, many of our 
clergy showed that the advance of learning had with them been 
neither vain nor exclusive, but in their interpretations they proved 
that they were able to teach the harmony of the laws of the uni- 
verse and of human life. Can it give us less health to acknow- 
ledge the same power when human life and eternal life are seen 
coincident in the bounty of the common Father ? 

But after all, even the moral “ utility ” of the observance is not 
the reason : the instinct is there, planted in our hearts, and it must 
be obeyed. 


BOULOGNE. 
Tue visit of Prince Albert to the camp at Boulogne sets the in- 
genious, whether amongst readers or writers, upon the seareh for 
historical parallels. Although the transit of the Channel is the 
daily practice of numbers, there are still events which stand out 
as remarkable: although we have the Prince amongst us every 
day, we do not every day have the consort of the Queen visiting 
the shores of our ancient rival; although the Emperor of the 
French figures as much in our newspapers as our own Sovereign, 
it is not every day that he is surveying a great army on the same 
site where his uncle surveyed a great army for a totally different 
purpose. To compare the two camps at Boulogne, is a pastime too 
obvious to escape the lover of historical parallels ; and then the his- 
torical-parallelists can run the round of commonplaces about “ the 
mutability of human affairs.” 

We might go back still further, and enumerate all the remark- 
able transits across the same narrow strip of sea; beginning, to 
save trouble or further archeological inquiry, with Julius Cesar 
jumping on to the beach somewhere near Dover, in the presence of 
the Kentish population of those days, but without being intro- 
duced to the High Sheriff. We may touch upon William the 
Conqueror’s arrival, and the hazard which gave us a Norman in- 
stead of a Danish King, with all that followed from the unlucky 
flight of an arow. We may see King Edward going back to 
chastise the inhabitants of Calais, and affording Queen Philippa 
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the occasion for immortalizing her clemency. Thence we might 
touch upon the journey of Edward the Black Prince to t k» his 
post at Crecy; of the French King John coming involuntarily 
to share a magnanimous hospitality in London; Henry the 
Eighth, to reciprocate ostentation with Francis at the Cloth of 
Gold Field; Charles the Second, to find a beggarly safety in the 
country whose arms he quartered with his own; William the 
Third “coming for all our goods”; Napoleon the First, who 
came to conquer us,—* that is, would have come,” &c.; De 
Joinville, suspiciously coming to sound our coasts; Queen Vic- 
toria going to be cajoled by the bourgeois King of July; the 
third Napoleon, with Count Montholon and an eagle, and a dis- 
astrous result; the English who left Boulogne in alarm at the 
excitement against “perfide Albion”; “Mr. Smith,” who relin- 
uished his throne on the Tuileries, to find a resting-place at 
laremont, while De Joinville might continue his soundings with 
the fishing-rod in Virginia Water; the 1200 National Guards to 
take part in the Exposition of 1851; Napoleon the Third going 
over again and becoming the Elected of December; the scientitic 
men, to lay down the submarine telegraph; and finally, Victoria's 
Prince-Consort, to review a French camp, and discuss with a third 
Napoleon, occupying the throne of Mr. Smith and the Capets, the 
fate of Europe. 

Yes, it has now all ended most happily: France and England 
are united for ever; the centuries to come contain no more muta- 
bilities; Prince Albert and the Emperor Napoleon have shaken 
hands, and the future is settled. Such is the inference of the 
political caleulator, from the very data which tell him that not 
one event could be calculated from its predecessor. 


DISCIPLINE OF THE ARMY: MILITARY TRIBUNALS. 
Tae Commander-in-chief has virtually answered our demand for 
an inquiry into the state of regiments,* by a memorandum which 
issued from the Horse Guards on Saturday last, giving instruc- 
tions for officers on first joining a regiment or dépot. The Wind- 
sor Courts-martial have not been unproductive of good. The 
position 7? eee officers is now placed upon an intelligible foot- 
ing, and the memorandum must be received as intended for the 
guidance of superior officers as well as subalterns. The Com- 
mander-in-chief tells us, that in May last, before the spring in- 
spections, the General Officers and Staff Officers were ordered to 
report on this very subject of “practical jokes,” stating whether 
any had been carried on at the mess-table or elsewhere, or any 
— taken to prevent them. 

he reports are pronounced to be “ satisfactory,”—a statement 
scarcely consistent with the serious qualification that immediately 
follows: “ Few regiments, however, have been inspected, owing to 
the greater part of the regiments having previously embarked for 
foreign service.” We must presume that the word “ satisfactory ” 
refers principally to the results of the steps taken for the sup- 
pression of practical joking in the regiments that have been in- 
spected. There has therefore been to a certain extent the inquiry 
which we desiderated, and the evil had already been recognized 
as demanding vigorous investigation and suppression. 

The memorandum of “instructions” comprises, with a general 
statement on the subject of Mr. Perry’s case, advice to young 
officers, and a lecture on duelling. Young officers are ad- 
vised to repel coarse jocosities; to apply for advice or support 
to the Captain of the company, and otherwise to go through 
the regular course prescribed by the Articles of War. Su- 

rior officers are enjoined to see that reports upon these subjects be 
orwarded without delay to the Adjutant-General for the decision 
of the General-commanding-in-chief. So far, then, as these dis- 

ceful irregularities are suffered to arise and to continue under a 
system of hushing up, the present administration appears bent 
upon an effectual stoppage. 

The remarks on the subject of duelling consist of a reference to 
the amended Articles of War adopted in 1844, which prohibited 
duelling in the Army, and required officers to refer matters of 
difference for the arbitration of brother officers, or in grave cases 
for the decision of a Court-martial. “A few men,” says the 
memorandum, “of coarse and ungenerous tempers, may have 
sought to take advantage of the apparent ay which the 
prohibition afforded ”; “ but it would be a fatal mistake to infer 
that because duelling has been prohibited, any lower standard of 
morals will be tolerated in the British Army.” But this mode of 
stating the case scarcely grapples with its difficulty. It is hardly 
possible to teach manners on authority ; soldiers are not children, 
and their manners will not be regulated altogether, especially in 
moments of unconstraint, by orders from the Horse Guards. It is 
confessed, in this memorandum, that an officer who submits to in- 
dignities is unfitted for the command of his men or the so- 
ciety of his brother officers; the indignities therefore must be 
repelled. It is an assumption that only men of coarse and 
upgenerous tempers will take advantage of the licence which 
the prohibition of duelling may be supposed to involve : in the very 
cases which have called for the attention of the Horse Guards, 
there are instances of officers engaged in such practices who ap- 
ae to have possessed a high military character, while the con- 

uct of one officer who was punished is said to have been pre- 
viously “ unexceptionable.” 

In a memorandum on a case in the Fiftieth Regiment, issued by 
order of the Commander-in-chief in July 1853, it is stated, that 
“ every officer, whatever be his rank, is the guardian of his own 
honour”; and methods are pointed out to him of obtaining redress 
* See Spectator of July 29 and August 15, 








“when it is not prevented by his own misconduct.” But how 
often does it happen that “there are faults on both sides”? how 
often, that the insult derives its sting from some indefinable sign 
of contempt? how often, that the grievance involves trivialities 


which render a ae inquiry a burlesque ? how often, that the 


freedom of familiar intercourse complicates the case, and precludes 
any but personal treatment ? Lord Hardinge’s new memo. 
randum, no doubt, lays down a course of conduct for young officers 
on joining their regiments, and for the senior officers in watching 
over those intrusted to them, which puts the whole subject in a 
more clear and orderly condition. It thus leaves the present 
Articles of War in train for a new experiment under the most 
favoureble cigcumstances; and those who watch over the adminis. 
tration of the service with so much zeal, and with a spirit of can- 
did inquiry, will not fail to profit by that experiment, whatever 
may be the moral which it shall inculcate. 

The papers published do not touch that question, raised by the 
whole of these proceedings, upon which the public mind is most 
intently fixed—the competency of Courts-martial. If the Forty- 
sixth Regiment and some of its individual officers stand condemned 
by what has transpired, the tribunal itself is still more condemned, 
We have already pointed to the total want of judicial guidance, 
the ignorance of the laws of evidence, and the anomaly which 
unites judge and advocate in one; and the conclusion of the trials 
has impressed the —_ at large with the necessity of some mea- 
sure to remedy defects so glaring and so mischievous. There have 
been three cases before the Courts-martial, and in each case the 
Court has shown itself incapable either of conducting a legal in- 
quiry or giving a judicial decision. In the first case, Mr. Perry 
was arraigned for his attack on Mr. Greer, and was sentenced to 
be dismissed the service: but the Deputy Judge-Advocate per- 
ceived that the Court had admitted evidence which was irrelevant, 
and had prevented the prisoner from giving evidence which appeared 
to be essential to his defence ; and the decision of the Court was set 
aside. In the second case, Mr. Greer was arraigned for his scurrilous 
language and a wanton attack upon Mr. Perry : he was convicted of 
both—of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and sen- 
tenced to a mild punishment. Required by the Judge-Advocate to re- 
consider the verdict and sentence, the Court adheres to its original 
finding; and the Commander-in-chief sets the judgment aside, to 
inflict the severer punishment of dismissal. In the third case, 
Mr. Perry is arraigned for the utterance of four falsehoods,— 
the statement that Colenel,,Garrett had called him a fool 
for his pains when he complained; the unfulfilled threat to 
Colonel Garrett that he would send a letter to the General 
commanding the district; the statement on oath that Ca 
tain Nicholas had ill-treated other officers on joining, and the 
same statement not on oath. On the first of these four charges 
Mr. Perry is acquitted. As to the second, the evidence of Pay- 
master Corcoran renders it highly probable that Mr. Perry had 
sent the letter, although at the request of brother officers he had 
recalled it; and therefore it does not exist to be brought in evi- 
dence. Although several officers did not remember any case in 
which Captain Nicholas had been guilty of ill-treatment, one of 
those oblivious witnesses had stated the fact in writing to Mr. 
Perry, in terms quite sufficient to cast discredit on the oblivion, 
and to exonerate the defendant from the charge of wilful false- 
hood in repeating the statement. Yet the verdict on the three 
latter charges was a conviction. Although the Commander-in- 
chief has not set aside this verdict,—probably because, on general 
grounds, he thinks it desirable that Mr. Perry should retire,—the 
published evidence throws the greatest discredit upon the judicial 
declaration of the Court. In two of the three cases, therefore, its 
judgment was set aside by the Commander-in-chief, and in the 
third the judgment is condemned by the record of the evidence. 

If we try to account for such results, without hazarding pre- 
sumptions fatal to the common sense or decent honesty of the offi- 
cers composing the Court, we are driven to find it in the composi- 
tion of the tribunal and the absence of any competent guidance for 
its proceedings. The only person in the court who is expected to 
have any legal knowledge is the Judge-Advocate; a functionary 
whose distinction from his brother officers is sometimes no more 
than honorary; who unites the duties of prosecutor and counsel 
for the prisoner, and has no sufficient standing in court to maintain 
a judicial control over the proceedings. While gossip is taken as 
evidence, the prisoner’s mouth is closed against the utterance of 
essential facts; a presiding judge enters into recriminating 
taunts; and the recorded judgment, if not expunged by a higher 
authority, is stultified by the evidence on which it is founded, 

The evil is so flagrant, that we must presume time will eventu- 
ally disclose a correspondence between the Commander-in-chief and 
| the proper authorities upon a reform of Courts-martial, as time has 
| disclosed the correspondence and inquiry touching those irregu- 
| larities which are in fact a lesser abuse in the Army. 


SIR BENJAMIN’S FIRST LABOUR. 
Tue new and unexpected turn taken by the cholera in a great in- 
crease, and the severity of the visitation, have stricken the less edu- 
eated classes especially with panic, which exhibits itself in the 
outward aspect of the streets where the poorer classes congregate. 
| Within these few days, the passenger through some of the crowded 
| and gloomier neighbourhoods would find that state of society 
which may be called the house-out-of-windows condition. In 
several of the streets round Seven Dials, the people were seen col- 
lected in crowds, lounging about or separately gathered in knots, 
or promenading, in all stages of mind between earnest conversation 
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and silent listlessness. Numbers were looking out of window, and 
the passenger at first conjectured that some sudden accident had 
happened. It was the same throughout the neighbourhood, with 
an even spread of the congregation, which implied some general 
reason for it. Here and there might be seen a shop closed, with 
the inscription, in chalk, “ Will be reopened in a few days,”—im- 
plying the absence of the inmate. More than one person has re- 
rted that an educated “ cut” of dress or a professional cast of 
countenance provoked the question from some hasty person, whe- 
ther he was a medical man. And thus in the streets, whether it was 
in the neighbourhood of the now notorious Ranelagh sewer, at last 
condemned to be covered, or in one of the streets branching from 
Seven Dials, or in the squalid neighbourhoods of Bermondsey, 
you might gather, almost from the atmosphere, snatches of gossi 
all turning upon sudden seizure, instant»neous cramps, + an 
speedy death. The closed shops marked the residence of those 
whose eyes would perchance not be “reopened in a few days.” 
The medical man hastily summoned to a patient in one of those 
houses, and asked to wait, would find his entrance to one room 
barred by the explanation that in it was a dying man, not his 
patient ; that in another room there was a woman recently taken 
ill; while in the yard lay a coffin just occupied by its new tenant, 
with the infectious disease scarcely ceasing its activity in death. 
The presence of mortality has paralyzed the squalid industry of 
these districts; and the neighbourhoods are talking on the pave- 
ments, at their windows, or straggling about the roadway, court- 
ing from the hasty cab the death from which they fly at home. 
“ The emergency ” has been suflicient to draw out Sir Benjamin 
Hall upon a round of inspection. He has gone, like Haroun-el- 
Rasheel, to learn how the world is really going on under his rule, 
and, as the papers say, “ to see for himself the real amount of the 
evil, to encourage local effort, and allay alarm by his presence.” 
We have not heard whether panic ceased at the approach of his 
aspect ; we have reason to suppose that local authority has not al- 
ways been rendered effective by his presence; and the actual 
amount of the evil probably transcends what he expected to see. 
It is not that the people are totally inactive ; it is not that the 
Commissioners of Sewers have failed at last to make some reso- 
lution about a general drainage ; it is not that whitewash cannot 
be bought. Butit is the mass of the filth, the intricacy of its hiding- 
places, if we may so call them, the obstinacy of vested interests, 
and the depravity of semi-public bodies, that are formidable. Yet Sir 
Benjamin might look at street, house-front, floor, wall, staircase, 
cellar, and yard, and might compute without despair the number 
of agners miles to be washed and whitewashed in time to modify 
the 


gistrar-General’s next return, if the extent were the worst 
incident of the labour. He might be led down to the banks of the 
Thames, and shown a vessel moored there with a cargo of infectious 
filth, and he might look at it. But, in turn, he might ask those 
who led him, where was his power to decree departure? They 
could not tell him, and he wall ont tell them. And he might, we 
are told by the Registrar-General, taste the water of any company 
that supplies London, and, excepting the supply of one company, 
in that water he might taste the filth, at a time when filth is in- 
fection. Cease to pay the rates and the water company will “ cut 
off the supply ”: would that they might cut off the supply of 
dirt, and give only what the inhabitant pays for. They have not 
sufficient motives for that duty: in their books dirt costs nothing, 
and why should they care about infection? They leave that to Sir 
Benjamin Hall; whom Parliament has appointed to preside, not 
over an efficient Board of Health, but over a half-helpless metropo- 
lis of disease. 

Can “the emergency” do nothing effective for us? Is our 
“ freedom ” such that Government is impotent for any prompt ser- 
vice? We believe, indeed, that if there were the will much might 
be done, even now. The first thing for Sir Benjamin to ascertain 
is, the broad line between what can be done and what cannot. 
Having ascertained that, the parishes might be told their duty; 
and where they were willing to act they might be assisted. If 
the Executive were to enrol a band of workmen to assist in the 
work of cleansing, the facility might call some hesitating parishes 
into activity, and all the square miles might be to a great extent 
purified. Where the owners of a manifest or established nuisance 
resist removal, they might be subjected to compulsion by a band 
of Police from Scotland Yard or from the Thames Office, un- 
der authority of the Home Office or the Lord Mayor. There would 
be the bill to pay for the work done; there might be the trial at 
law for trespass; there would be the accusation in Parliament for 
“ despotic” conduct: but do we not know, that if it were done 
honestly and efficiently, Parliament would pay the bill, indemnify 
the trespassers, and give the Government not only a vote of confi- 
dence but of thanks ? 

PROGRESS OF CORRECTIONAL DISCIPLINE. 
Last1né and progressive, we trust, will be the action not only of 
the statute called the Youthful Offenders Act, but of the princi- 
ples embodied in other acts recently adopted and applied to corree- 
tional discipline in prison, for adults as well as children. At the 
Borough Sessions of Birmingham, the Recorder, Mr. M. D. Hill, 
who has been so consistent and persevering a reformer of the cri- 
minal law, passed an eulogium on the Youthful Offenders Act, 
pointing out its most important principles: first, that the treat- 
ment of criminals, and especially of the young, ought to be reform- 
atory rather than retributive; next, that to the neglected or per- 
verted child the state stands in the place of a parent; thirdly, that, 


become the voluntary guardians of a pupil reclaimed by 
correctional discipline from a depraved life. Te is only by the ex- 
ertions of men like Mr. Hill against a consolidated mass of preju- 
dice that these principles have first been forced into experimental 
trial, and then successfully urged upon the Legislature. 

The contest has been long continued. The Philanthropic Society 
was established before our day, and yet it is only within our day 
that it has been able to extend its utility by the institution of the 
Industrial Farm at Redhill. It was a principle inculeated by this 
society, not less than by more recent reformers, that the young 
should be taught the necessity of self-support. Unless he be train- 
ed to that duty, the youth in fact becomes incapable of freedom ; his 
actions must necessarily remain under the dictate of those upon whom 
he is dependent, and bis only escape will be out of thraldom into those 
vagrant classes which are under slavery to the police. Now, however, 
that that principle is adopted, as well as the three indicated by Mr. 
Hill, many a youth, —m would have become a burden and a 
slave to society, is emancipated from that vicious thraldom, and 
trained to be one of the members creating our constantly en- 
larging wealth. We may ask, indeed, whether those who have 
in fact by this reform supplied society with the means for aug- 
menting its wealth in lieu of destroying that wealth, have received 
the consideration which they deserved. The society at Redhill is 
in debt, and the Treasury hesitates to assist it; and many a public 
man who has performed far less useful services to the state than 
Mr. Hill has received higher rewards and distinctions. 

It is indeed to the exertions of reformers like these that we are 
indebted for discovering the means of escape from the convict sys- 
tem which threatened such serious complications a few years back. 


deavoured to distribute the convicts which Australia repudiated 
amongst other colonies; while those other colonies enforced their 
repudiation, thus provoked, by threats of rebellion. In this diffi- 
cu Re the prison-reformers, confident in their own principles, insist- 
ed that it would be quite possible to provide for the custod 
convicts at home; and that it might be done without additional 
cost, as well as with safety. They argued, that if punishment 
were made corrective rather than retributive—if the young were 
restored to better training, and the incorrigible adult were forced 
into honest conduct—the results must be an atonement to the 
state for the charge of custody and loss of service through crime, 
The recent reports on the convict-prisons show that these calcula- 
tions of prison-reformers have been reduced to fact. 

The boys at Parkhurst prison show in their conduct that many 
of them are quite capable of being trained to self-support. The 
do not, indeed, meet the cost of their maintenance; for towards 
the neat cost of working the prison, exclusively of the buildin 
15,782/., the prisoners only earn 1880/.—about one-eighth. Sti 
that is something, and there is every prospect that the industrial 
occupations of the school will be extended and improved, to the 
benefit both of pupils and of funds. 

The treatment of adult prisoners necessarily inyolves different 
objects, though the radical principles are still the same. It is not 
revenge that we want, but correction. There is great reason to 
anticipate that a certain proportion of adult criminals will never 
be morally redeemed; they must constitute permanent burdens on 
society: but the loss through their means will be minimized in 
proportion as they are placed under increasing surveillance, and 
are, so to speak, compelled to perform the duties which they are 
incapable of performing independently. Thus they are restrained 
from committing the crimes by which they would incur penalties, 
and are forced to perform industrial duties, that they would other- 
wise neglect. The results of the experience in Portland prison 
are satisfactory. With the exception of some disaffected feeling 
while the promised release on ticket-of-leave was suspended by the 
discussions on the Colonial questions, the conduct of the prisoners 
appears to have been good. Tastpereen licences have been granted 
to the inmates of the prison during the year; the total number of 
prisoners remaining in confinement at the close of the year being 
1812. The health of the men, their discipline, and their conduct, 
appear to be good. The facts to establish the possibility of redeem- 
ing any proportion, considerable or otherwise, are at present too 
meagre for a judgment; but it is clear that the prisoners can 
become self-supporting. The working cost of the prison is 31,000/, 
The prisoners ove been employed at the Breakwater-works, at 
the neighbouring fortifications on Vern Hill under the Ordnance 
department, at enlarging the prison buildings, and at various 
trades and menial occupations within the prison. Their la- 
bour is valued at 28,500/.; which gives an average of 
277. per man. Thus it would appear, that a comparatively 
small balance is left as the neat cost of each individual in prison; 
a balance so small, that, whether we regard it as the permanent 
cost per criminal, or as the amount to be reduced by improved 
methods of industry, it is comparatively unimportant. Virtually, 
the prison is so far self-supporting; and the convicts, whose dis- 
posal costs so much anxiety to our Colonial Ministers, are found 
easy enough to provide for by my giving them room to stand 
and work upon, and a discipline to keep them inorder. It is thus 
shown experimentally, that of young offenders no small proportion 
can be taught to do their duty as citizens; that of the incor- 
rigible adults, by far the larger proportion can be made to perform 
their ruder duties; and that both classes can thus be converted 
from pests and burdens into auxiliaries at the labour of society, 
To these results we must add the great saving consequent upon 
discontinuing the transhipment of convicts and the maintenance 





under the sanction of the state, benevolent individuals may 


of prisons in Australia. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A Few Russian prisoners on board the Devonshire have shown, 
experimentally, the relish which Russians are likely to have for 
English prison-fare: they are to have “two-thirds of the A B 
allowance ”; a bill of fare comprising biscuit or soft bread, sugar, 
tea or chocolate, oatmeal, mustard, pepper, vinegar, fresh meat; 
or fresh vegetables, salt pork, or salt beef, peas, flour, suet, and 
currants or raisins, when fresh meat cannot be procured. They 
will be also furnished with wash-tubs, soap, towels, &e. Think 
of Russian fishermen or peasants living on this fare! The pri- 
soners on board the Devonshire have but one want—that their 
families could come to share with them English captivity on such 
terms. It is true that, if they were to penetrate into the land, 
they might discover Englishmen enjoying something less than 
“two-thirds of A B allowance”; but nowhere would they discover 
Englishmen who, slaves to a Czar or a landlord, are consigned to 
Russian fare without power to use eyen exertion itself for im- 
proving their condition. 


Three English gentlemen, whose names are given in an ortho- 
graphic and arithmetical puzzle, as “ M‘Donald, Stoddt, Elaphim, 


and Mallero,” have suffered themselves to be inveigled over the | 


Russian frontier near Memel, and are carried off to taste Russian 
fare somewhere in the interior. Will it be as good as two-thirds 
of the A B allowance? Since their ransom can be “ no object,” 
they may be feasted for the purpose of suggesting through their 
stomachs ideas of Russian generosity to English public opinion. 
The Englishmen, however, will not generalize, as the three Rus- 
sian prisoners will necessarily do: the English have the means of 
. Correcting partial impressions. If the three Russians on board 
the Devonshire are too limited in their observation of English life, 
we are to remember that their experience is an absolute addition 
to their knowledge. Systematic ignorance is the rule in Rus- 
sia—a rule which the captive Russians have been forced to 
break through. They have no “ usual channels of information” 
to correct partial impressions, as the free Englishmen have; and 
whatever may be their opinion of the British Government—fa- 
yourable or adverse—they will at all events carry back into their 
own country the subversive fact, that there are lands in which 
common people are provided with two-thirds of A B allowance. 


Cramming is not learning, although the Council of Legal Edu- 
cation appear to think that it is. According to the new regu- 
lations, the student who is to pass his examination must be “ up” 
in a great variety of standard authors or chapters therein; and 
there is a burst of barrister indignation at the absurdity. 
pears to be assumed, that because a youth can successfully cite a 


number of passages with the references in standard authors, | 


therefore he is a competent lawyer; and vice versa, that the man 


who cennot glibly recite all these passages and references is not | 


competent. Now, the capacity for citing, or getting by heart, be- 
longs more to the stage than tothe bar. IPf the Commissioners de- 
sire to see a youthful actor get up the part of a ready barrister, 
and are resolved to pass only fluent lawyers like Mr. Quality 
Court, they may succeed ; but the qualification of the candidate 
will be proved for the Lyceum rather than the Queen’s Bench. 


Open-air preaching may be justified by texts in some parts of 
Scripture, and by the absence of any prohibition in others. There 


are many things which might be justified by texts from Scripture, | 


which would not be at all suited to the customs or costume of the 
English people in the nineteenth century. It would be a great 
boon, if “ the word” could be carried to those who are absentees 
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been dear, is as little sound in commercial economy as the riot js 
If the bakers laid out their money to buy more corn than they 
wanted while it was dear, they made a mistake, and they deserye 
to lose their money ; they cannot expect to recover it from their 
customers. But would it not be a more rational mode of putt 
bakers to the torture, if the indignant customers, instead of rioting 
in the streets, were to choose the cheapest baker? It is extraor. 
dinary, under the inspiring pressure of competition, how bakers can 
discover an unexpected power of cheapening; just as the Com. 
missioners of Sewers discover their unsuspected powers. 


Although we knew the story beforehand, the simple publication 
of a population-return from the Dublin Census Office suggests a 
question which ought deeply to move every practical politician of 
the country. Between 1805 and 1846, the Irish population wag 
calculated to advance steadily from 5,395,456 to 8,386,940; but 
between 1846 and 1851, the numbers declined from the last 
amount stated to 6,551,970,—a decrease of 1,834,970. Whither 
have that multitude gone? Everybody knows the answer: some 
have gone, by pestilence and famine, into the grave; the greater 
number to America. According to the Irish journals, the West- 
ward movement still goes on, while Mr. Thayers’s grand emigra- 
tion scheme promises new stimulants and aids to this depopulation 
of the United Kingdom. What are the inducements which are to 
stop it? 

Among the useful steps taken by the Board of Health, has been 
the issue of a concise paper giving eleven precautions against 
cholera: of these, five are—to avoid fasting, to avoid tainted or 
| unwholesome meat, to avoid great fatigue, to avoid getting wet, 
| and to keep clean. Excellent advice, but advice which a great 
| number of the working classes will find it difticult to follow. They 
| have not the means under their own control. How many trades 
| are there which can avoid wet, fatigue, or dirt? How many 

purses which can afford insurance against fasting? There is a 
bruit amongst the butchers, that some of the meat used in this 
country is not to be warranted as wholesome: they have doubts 
on the subject of Spanish meat—not suggested by the fear which 
| prevented Cromwell’s medical adviser from administering bark, 
| because it was “ Papistical,” but an impression that the meat, for 
some reason or other, will not keep. Whether it is unwholesome 
training, or the worry of the voyage, or anxiety at the political 
state of their country, the Spanish oxen do not exhibit the stamina 
of our native beef. These five conditions out of the eleven are 
essential to the security of health; yet multitudes of the popula- 
tion cannot with certainty fulfil them. 
| Weare improving in many respects. Baths are accessible to 
most; employments are more easily procured; over-long hours, 
which entail fatigue and forbid cleanliness, are abridged; and 
these little pieces of advice on the subject of cholera suggest the 
expediency of doing all we can to persevere in that same course of 
general improvement. 








| How is it that the Commissioners of Sewers now resolve to 
close Ranelagh sewer? A few months back they had no power; 
but now it seems, after the mischief is done, they discover that 
| they can do what is wanted, for they resolve to use it. Are they 
| frightened into the possession of power; or is the change of the 
| superior administration at the Board of Health the reason? Under 
the former régime, provoked to antagonism at all points, they stood 
upon the letter of their powers, and wherever they could they 
took defence in impotency. Under a less harassing régime, they 
try to find out what they can do, and are urged to a spirit of co- 





from church ; it does not follow, however, that pursuing them in | 
the streets is the correct mode of enabling that word to reach | rejoice that the most fashionable quarter of London is not to be 
them. There are qualities of lungs, of round speaking, of fami- | trayersed by an open, filthy, and pestilential ditch. Let us be 
liarizing sacred ideas, necessary to catch the crowd on the banks | thankful for the covering, however we may get it, and not look a 
of the gutter, which are all unsuited to the conveyance of really | gift-sewer in the archway. 

sacred ideas in their purity. It would be perhaps impossible to q ; : . 
find a ong — . the rule — a successful open- | et nates Se Se ae of ra on enter 
air preacher must be a low man: he must descend to| Who never fails to throw light upon the instant causes of diseas: 
the A evel of his auditory if he would have them listen | and mortality; but we may take an exception to an exception 
to him—descend to the level of the slums, and consent | which he makes this week. In justly drawing attention to the 
to one or other alternative which we have seen in those | dirty water with which London is supplied by the Water Compa- 


crowded places where ministers were endeavouring to carry the | Dies, he says—“ The water of every company - - — 
1e am 


operation. Perhaps that is the reason. But at all events let us 





word,—he must lift up his voice in the midst of crowds, and 
remain solitary without a soul to listen to him; or he must com- 
pete with the mock Ethiopian Serenaders, who will probably carry 
off the palm with “Jim along Josey.” In the present state of our 
towns and their population, church is the proper place for church- 
discourse ; and if the people will not enter, there must be some 
reason for it. The preacher must use a dialect not suited to 
brute humanity, or perchance there may be social distinctions in 
the very distribution of the congregation which make the humbler 
classes stop away. All are seen mingled in the churches of the 
Roman Catholics; but Protestants, it appears, hesitate to pay the 
price for that real communion. 


Has any analyzer of human motives endeavoured to find out 
the real cause of “bread riots”? They are the most curious, as 
they are amongst the most persevering phenomena of English 
society. ‘The novelty of the riots at Nottingham and Aylesbury 
is, that instead of happening in periods of dearth, they are per- 
formed during a splendid harvest. What we want to know is, 
the working of ideas in the rude mind, which suggests that to 
make a row in the streets will render bread cheaper and better. 
We could give a variety of elaborate arguments in favour of the 

pular view ; and the defensive reply of the bakers at the present 
ime, that they cannot reduce the price of bread because corn has 


}as it was in 1849, except in one instance: 
| Company now procures its water from Thames Ditton, and 
in the districts which it partially supplies the mortality 
from cholera is largely reduced.” Now is not this a very ques- 
| tionable inference? The course of cholera is far too wayward to 
| be the basis of an argument on the hypothesis that the organic 
| pollution of water is inversely as the mortality by cholera. No 
| doubt, bad water, causing bad health, may predispose to the epi- 
demic; but is the Thames Ditton water peculiarly free from or- 
ganic matter? On the contrary, the analytical examination made 
in 1852 showed that it was not less decidedly loaded with organic 
| matter than the other waters supplied to London. 
| A recent act requires reservoirs of water to be covered in; & 
| good protection for pure spring water. But we are informed, by 
| an eminent chemist who has devoted years and many successful 
| experiments to the analysis, that river water, from which no filter 
| will remove the germs of organic life, is likely to be made worse 
by the covering—which increases the tendency to rot. . 
| Why could we not have the water which is free from organic 
| exuviee—the Watford water? Because certain persons had an 
idea that water from the Surrey hills—as organic as any—must 
be purer; and our practical Parliament sacrificed a real good to 
an abstract fiction. 
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KAYE’S LIFE OF LORD METCALFE.* 
Cyartes Lord Metcalfe was rather a valuable public servant—an 
able administrator and a judicious ruler—than a great statesman. 
That he possessed the qualities of greatness is very probable ; but 
he lacked the opportunity of exhibiting them in action. Though 


a sound and sensible friend of progress, he did not originate or join | 


in originating any great question; he rather came to settle dif- 
ficulties created by circumstances or previous mismanagement than 
to begin and carry through ~ one line of policy. When not 
subordinate, his sphere may be said to have been provincial. 
During the larger part of his Indian career, he filled important but 
dependent offices, in which he could only advise or act in matters 
of detail, save in sudden exceptional cases and on his responsibility. 
When he rose to be Political Secretary, his power, however great, 
was only that of influence ; and subsequently, as Member of Coun- 
cil, he had no distinct department, and only a vote at the Board. 
The post of Governor-General was merely held by him during that 
sort of interregnum which ensues on the departure of one viceroy 
and the arrival of the next, somewhat extended in Metcalfe’s case 
by the state of politics in England. And although his rule was dis- 
tinguished by the establishment of legal freedom to the press, that 
freedom practically existed before his accession. His calmness, his 
wisdom, his exp: rience in government, and perhaps more than either, 
his honesty and sense of right, as Governor of Jamaica, brought 
that colony from a condition of factious turbulence to comparative 
quiet ; as the same qualities, with the addition of great firmness 
and resolution, enabled him to stem successfully the still fiercer 
violence of factions in Canada when Governor-General. These 
things, however, want largeness or completeness. Besides, his 
Colonial rule was rather the prevention of evil than the esta- 
blishment of good or the extension of empire ; and although the im- 

rtance may really be as great, it does not seem so, nor will men 
think so. “ What is appears”: few perceive evils prevented. 
The fame of Metcalfe is a refiected fame, conveyed to the world 
at large by the opinion of others, rather than by anything directly 
impressing itself on the mind of the multitude. His sphere was 
not imperial. : 

“ By industry and honesty ” might have been the motto of Met- 
calfe ; and both, in Dogberry’s words, “ came by nature.” He had 
no taste for violent exercives or games ; and though compelled in 
India to ride for his health’s sake, he never became a horseman. 
In lieu of boyish sports, his leisure hours at Eton were employed in 
reading English and French, embracing a wide range of authors in 
both languages. He very early began a journal, which was seldom 
more than jottings, and aspecies of commonplace-book, in which 
he entered his reflections, frequently extending to a little essay. 
His literary acquisitions were chiefly made before his fifteenth 
year, at which age he went to India. The demands upon his time 
as he rose in official life allowed him scant leisure for reading; and 
the composition of elaborate “ memoirs” or “ memorandums ” upon 
every question in esse or in posse, so distinctive of the Indian ser- 
vice, together with a large correspondence kept up con amore, fully 
occupied the vacancy Jeft from the active duties and business of his 
successive posts. During the seven-and-thirty years which he passed 
in India—from January 1802 to February 1838—the life of Met- 
calfe was a continuous series of labours public or self-imposed, with, 
it would appear, but little of relaxation or enjoyment. A boyish 
passion, of the earlier part of which there is a full account, but none 
of its decline, seems to have steeled him against female attractions. 
Although living in a princely style, and indulging a profuse hos- 

itality, he had no taste for large assemblies or their gewgaws. 
His chief pleasure was the society of intimate friends, for which 
he frequently could not find the time. On his last return to Eng- 
land, a cancer of the face, which after severe suffering finally 
brought on an irritative fever, that carried him off, instead of 
leaving him to the long agony of death by cancer, inflicted upon 
him physical misery. The eight years that intervened between 
his return to England in 1838 and his death in 1846 were, with a 
few intervals of repose and comparative comfort, passed in the tur- 
moils of Jamaica, in the harassing contests of Canadian politics, or 
the inflictions of excruciating disease, while mental annoyance and 
bodily pain were often united. If ever a man “ scorned delights 
and lived laborious days,” it surely was Charles Metcalfe. How far 
he delighted in his labour—the delight of the artist in his work— 
is not made plain. 

Charles Metcalfe was a genuine Anglo-Indian. He was born in 
Caleutta, on the 30th January 1785, a few days before Warren 
Hastings ceased to be Governor-General. His family and con- 
nexions were such that he had not, like many, to struggle with ex- 
ternal difficulties. His father, an officer of the Bengal Army, re- 
tired with an income of 4000/. a year, a large portion of which came 
to Charles on the death of his elder brother. On Major Metcalfe’s 
return to England, he became an East India Direetor, a Member of 
Parliament, a supporter of Pitt, and a Baronet. An Indian nomi- 
nation was as much a matter of course to Sir Thomas Theophilus 
Metcalfe as his daily dinner. Besides introductions and recommenda- 
tions toold friends of the Major in India, young Charles was specially 
introduced to the Marquis Wellesley; who paid him great atten- 
tion from the very first, as he notes in his journals. He had al- 
most the choice of offices both of profit and distinction, and at 

* The Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, late Governor-General 
of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of Canada. From Unpublishe 
Letters and Journals preserved by Himself, his Family, and Friends. By John Wil- 


liam Kaye, Author of the “ History of the War in Afghanistan.” In two volumes, 
Published by Bentley. 
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nineteen he was drawing a salary of a thousand a year. Promo- 
tion and income he was sure of; his reputation was of his own 
making. 

A hfe of Lord Metcalfe by any one who thoroughly knew the 
| man and could effectively tell what he knew, would be an interest- 
| ing and a valuable biography. These bulky volumes by Mr. 
| Kaye are neither one nor the other. Mr. Kaye's mind is probably 
| too much on historical stilts for biography. He cannot individu- 
alize his hero, or altogether see the man apart from the concomi- 
tants of Indian place and its pomps, office and its business, cere- 
monies and their forms. The great source of the defects of his 
work is an inveterate habit of bookmaking. The private journals, 
the official papers, and the correspondence of Metcalfe, consist- 
ing principally of letters to him, have been placed in Mr. 
Kaye's hands; he has himself procured some of Metcalfe’s letters 
from surviving friends, as well as information, either dry and 
formal in itself or made so in its passage. The journals and 
letters in the hero's early life, though frequently rather bald 
or trivial, are still biographical, from their picture of a thought- 
ful, studious, active-minded, ambitious youth, not over-modest 
in his self-estimate. The private letters often contain the 
writer’s opinions, rather than pictures of himself; those of his 
friends to him explain or allude to circumstances in his career, 
which it is the business of the biographer to explain for the reader, 
not to leave him to work out. he mode of dealing with Met- 
calfe’s official career is still morecumbrous. He was sent to Lord 
Lake’s camp, by his patron Lord Wellesley, as a Political Secre- 
tary: hence the reader has the story of the Mahratta war; and 
so it goes on. This kind of thing, however, though out of place, 
is still history, and to those who read the book and want such 
information it will be useful. In the tedious account of Indian 
politics and Metcalfe’s views thereupon—in memoranda or rather 
pamphlets about his opinions upon matters contemplated but 
never carried out, or partially carried out, or not contemplated 
at all—the reader has to wade through a series of subjects form- 
ing not history, but the embryo or disjecta membre of history, 
of little interest at any time, save to those in some way vonnected 
with the business, and now of no interest at all save to old 
Anglo-Indians. The author’s want of any actual knowledge of 
affairs in Jamaica and Canada renders his narrative of transactions 
in those countries briefer than in India; but state papers, addresses, 
and similar documents, either in whole or in part, constitute a large 

ortion of the matter. The single exception to Mr. Kaye’s con- 
ounding business with biography, is the story of Metcalfe’s re- 
sistance to Governor-General Hastings, the great house of Palmer 
and Co., and the Nizam’s Minister, in the case of the enormous 
extortion loan at Hyderabad. This affair probably exhibited the 
conscientious firmness of Metcalfe more clearly than any other 
action of his life. He had to oppose his friend and patron the 
Governor-General, and to expose the conduct of men in the house 
of Palmer whom he personally liked; but extortion practised upon 
natives, to make good the profits of a ruinous job in the guise of a 
loan, called forth his resolution, and enabled him to defeat a Go- 
vernor-General, who goodnaturedly misused his public power to 
advance the mercantile interests of a family dependant. 

It is no detraction from Metcalfe’s independence to say that he 
could afford it. He did not indeed succeed to the baronetcy, and 
the property that went with it, till the year following the Palmer 
affair; but he had been accumulating money for some dozen years. 
In the earlier part of his Indian life, as might be expected from a 
youth who became his own master and kept a house at sixteen, he 
was sometimes extravagant, and sometimes embarrassed. At 
twenty-five he ecerniaal te accumulate. 

“ At the beginning of 1810, when he had just completed his twenty-fifth 
year, he wrote on one of the first pagesof a new account-book—* I com- 
mence this account with a determination to lay by, henceforth for ever, a 
sum equal to 100/. per mensem, to lay the foundation of a fortune. I have 
2000 rupees per mensem. I find by calculation, that ay expenses are at 
present 1200 rupees per mensem, and I mean to save 800=100/.’ The sys- 
tem which he adopted was a very simple and intelligible one; and it is 
curious to trace its working. ‘It is my intention,’ he wrote, ‘at the end 
of every month to enter a report on the result displayed by the accounts of 
that month, in order that I may see how far the plan I have laid down for 
myself succeeds. Now, therefore, I proceed to the Financial Report for the 
month of February. The amount expended in this month is as follows. ... . 
But before I note it down, I will lay down an outline of my plap for the ex~ 
amination of the result of each month. I take first the amount of my salary, 
which is at _—— 2000 rupees. From this I deduct the amount of all ex- 
penses that I am aware of having incurred. From the balance then left I 
deduct 100/., or 800 rupees, to form a fund which is to make my fortune, 
and which I willterm the ‘Accumulating Fund.’ The amount which re- 
mains after these deductions is to form a fund for contingent expenses, 
which I will call the ‘ Contingent Fund.’ If the Contingent Fund increases, 
and is more than equal to meet all the demands that may come w it, 
then I may consider my finances to be in a very prosperous state ; and when 
it is safe to do so, I may apily the surplus of the Contingent Fund as an 
increase to the Accumulating Fund. On the other hand, if the Contingent 
Fund should be unequal to meet the demands upon it, then I must of ne- 
cessity draw upon the Accumulating Fund, and my scheme will have failed,’ 

‘For the first two or three months the result was satisfactory. He regu- 
larly set aside the stipulated 1002. for the Accumulating Fund, and at the end 
of March he found that he had 982 rupees, or something more than 100/. in 
the Contingent Fund. So he wrote in his account-book, under date April 1— 
‘The account for March presents a favourable prospect of the practicability 
of the scheme which I have laid down for myself.’ It was so encouraging, 
| indeed, that a few days afterwards he sent off 200 rupees for the purchase 
| of tickets in the Calcutta Lottery. Those were days when most men enter- 
| tained hopes of growing rich per saltum through the agency of these Presi- 
dency Lotteries, and some had so much faith in them that they dispensed 

altogether with the slower process of hoarding money. It was on account 
of this purchase that Metcalfe was now obliged to record that the April results 
were not as favourable as those of March. ‘The account for April, he wrote, 
' *though not so favourable as that of March, still shows a progressive increase 
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both in the Accumulating and Contingent Funds. But heavy expenses aro 
coming on in May, the prospect of which is alarming.’ In this month of 
May he passed from Madras to Calcutta, and he had extraordinary expenses 
to meet at both places. The system had not been sufficiently long in operation 
—the Contingent Fund was not sufficiently full—to bear such a strain upon 
it. So at the end of the month, having found that nothing had been added 
to the Accumulating Fund, and that there was a deficiency of 106 rupees on 
the Contingent Fund, he wrote in his memorandum-book—‘ The plan with 
which I set out at the beginning of the year has thus been shown to have 
failed, and a deficit has arisen to the amount above stated.’”’ 

Metcalfe went to India unwillingly, and at first remained there 
unwillingly ; his family seemed to think on account of the attach- 
ment already mentioned. As prospects of advancement and dis- 
tinction opened up before him, he became more reconciled to his 
lot. Whether he ever really liked it, till advancing years and 
habit narrowed his hopes, may be doubted. In a letter to his 
aunt, Mrs. Monson, who had declined an Indian appointment for 
her son the present Lord Monson, he writes thus. 

“ Delhi R id 


+ bh 


y, Sep 10, 1811. 
“ My dearest Aunt—I have had the pleasure of receiving = letter of 
January 7. So far am I from condemning you for resigning William’s in- 
tended appointment to this country, that I decidedly think you have done 
that which is best calculated to promote his happiness anv your own by keep- 
ing him at home. My father, I conclude, will blame pone for he thinks 
nothing equal to an appointment to this cnntey, I confess that my ideas 
are different. Why should you make yourself and William miserable by 

arting, never perhaps to meet again? Why doom him to transportation 

m everything dear tohim? What is there in India to recompense for 
such sufferings? Fortunes, as you justly observe, are not made rapidly. 
Take my situation. I have been more than eleven years from England, 
and it will be certainly more than eleven years before I can return. In 
these twenty-two or twenty-four years the best part of my life will have 
passed away—that part in which all my feelings will have been most alive 
to the different sensations of happiness and misery arising out of different 
circumstances. I left my father and mother just as I became acquainted 
with them asa man. I have not once had their cheering smile to encourage 
my labours in my profession. When I return, should they both be alive— 
which I pray to that they may be—I shall indeed have the . ¥E of 
attending on their declining years; but, alas, how much cause shall I have 
to lament that I was doomed by my fate not to see them from the days of 
boy to those of their extreme old age! But suppose that they should 
not be’ulive,—and when one considers that my father must live to be eighty 
to allow me to see him again,—it is enough to make one tremble, though 
still hope. Suppose, I say, that they should not be alive, what will then be 
my situation ? The thought is too horrible to dwell upon. See my sisters! 
I Tett them children: [ shall find them old women—married, perhaps, into 
families which will not cure one farthing about me, and whose habits it will 
not suit me to associate with, Take 
ation I may be in when I return to England! Where will be my con- 
nexione, my friendships, and even. my acquaintance? Unknown in society, 
and even shunned as being an Indian, I certainly will never push my way 
into the yon! of fine lords and ladies, who may turn up their noses and 
think me highly honoured by being in their presence. 

“ Neither will I ever fall back and take up my post in the ranks of Indian 
society. I recollect what it was, and know what it is; and that society will 
not suit me. I shall not be able to afford to spend all my income on dinners 
and balls, houses, coaches, and servants. Money was made for better uses, 
and, by God’s grace, I-hope to apply mine to some of them. A dull solitary 
life is the one that I shall most likely, taking all chances, be obliged to pur- 
gue. And what shall I have —— by making so —_ sacrifices ! precy f : 
and not more, perbaps, than I might have gained (I allow not probably) by 
a profession in Englund. And it must be remembered that I have been un- 
commonly fortunate in my present profession, So you see, my dear aunt, I 
think you perfectly right. not suppose from the above that I am un- 
happy or discontented: I have long since reconciled myself to my fate, and 
am contented and as happy as one far from his friends can be.” 

He was then Resident at Delhi—nominally ambassador to the 
Great Mogul, really his master, subject to orders. The splendour 
of the post is great: this was the satisfaction Metcalfe felt in it. 

* Tomorrow will be Christmas-day, when all friends meet at home. I 
have a party of fifty to dine with me, among whom I cannot reckon one real 
friend. What a blank it is to live in sucha society! I have lately been 
overwhelmed with visitors—Sir George and Lady Nugent, Colonel and Lady 
Charlotte Murray, and twenty others of the same party, have been my guests 
for eight or ten days. They are gone. I found them all very pleasant. But 
I often wish that I had some cottage to retire to, where I might live in ob- 
scurity and uninterrupted solitude for atime. I feel myself out of my ele- 
ment in attempting to support the appearance which attaches to the situa- 
tion I hold.”—[ Delhi, December 24, 1812.] 

He had the same indifference to external show when he returned 
to -~ coupled with the unpleasant notion that he was 
cheated. 

“ After some little time spent in necessary sacrifices to society, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe took up his abode on his paternal estate of Fern Hill, near Wind- 
sor. It need scarcely be added that he was soon surrounded by his friends. 
He had transplanted to the woods of Berkshire the exuberant hospitality of 
Allipore and Garden Reach. His house was continually crowded with visit- 
ors; and he soon began to find that the repose and retirement which he 
sought were not within his reach. 

‘** He complained of the unsatisfactory life which he was compelled to lead at 
this time. It was, indeed, a strenuous idleness extremely distasteful to him. 
He was wasting both his time and his money on what afforded him no pleasure, 
and often caused him some self-reproach. In truth, he had not long occupied 
the family mansion before he began seriously to contemplate the expediency 
of breaking up his establishment, taking a smaller house, and reducing his 
expenditure. He was familiar with the charges attending the most princely 





style of living in India; but he had no conception of the expenses of a | 


* gentleman's establishment in England.’ He whose purveyor had charged 
him for 3000 eggs used on the occasion of a single Calcutta entertainment, 
stood aghast before the indefinite waste of the ‘ servants’ hall.’” 

_ In addition to his hospitality, which was profuse, his liberality 
in giving was great. 

“Throughout all the period of his residence in Calcutta, whether as Mem- 
ber of Council, Vice-President, or Governor-General, his liberality was ex- 
treme ; his charity beyond expression beautiful. Few could measure their 
extent. There was a continual, quiet, unobtrusive stream of benevolence 
ever flowing on. It seemed as though he held the high emoluments of his 
office only in trust for others. When he was Governor-General, receiving 
the magnificent allowances of that high office, a much-esteemed member of 
his staff endeavoured to persuade him to take the opportunity, as he then 
contemplated retirement from public life, of adding something to his fortune. 


the worst, and what a melancholy situ- , 





* My dear fellow, Stokes,’ was his reply, ‘I do not consider the money I re. 
ceive as Governor-General as my own. It is intended to be expended in 
supporting the position. But I am saving, notwithstanding, in spite of my. 
self.’ \ 


**One or two examples of his gencrosity, which necessarily found their 
way before the public, may be given in this place. An application was made 
to him on behalf of an educational institution in Calcutta, known as the 
‘Parental Academic Institution,’ which, owing to its benevolent exertions, 
had involved itself in debt. Metcalfe at once inquired into the circumstances 
of the case; ascertained the sum required (500/.) to rescue the institution 
from the obligations which depressed it; and sent a check for the entire 
amount. 

*‘On another occasion, a gentleman who had projected the scheme of a 
Retiring Fund, which it was believed would be very advantageous to the 
military service, waited on Sir Charles Metcalfe when officiating as Governor. 
euas of India, to ask the assistance of the Government to enable him to 
proceed to England to carry out the y arrang ts for the advance. ‘ 
ment of the proposed measure. To this application, Metcalfe, having in. 
quired what was the amount requisite for the expenses of his voyage (600/.), 
replied, that he had no power to send the applicant to England at the public 
expense ; but he begged Mr. Curnin’s acceptance of the sum named from his 
private purse. 

** When he was Vice-President in Council, it was represented to him that 
an organ, which had been purchased on the faith of a subscription from the 
congregation for one of the churches in Calcutta, had not been paid for, and 
that as there was a chance of its being seized under legal authority, it was 
hoped that Government would consent to make a pecuniary advance to 
rescue it from the sheriff’s officers. To this application he replied, as in the 
preceding instance, that he could not apply the public money to such pur- 
poses ; but he afterwards sent a draft on his private agents for the whol of 
the required amount.” 

The family politics of Metcalfe were old Tory, and his own boyish 

ideas were of the same stamp. Late in life he was a Conservative 
—that is, not a Revolutionist. In measures he was a Reformer of 
the first water; in fact, beyond what some Reformers are now. 
Of Peel’s Ministry he entertained a poor opinion at the outset. 
The first interview between the Premier and the Governor-General 
took place at Windsor Castle, where the late Governor of Jamaica 
had been summoned to dinner. 

**On this occasion he met, for the first time, Sir Robert Peel, who was 
then at the head of the Government. The circumstances of their meeting 
were not very propitious. Having gone early; Metcalfe was left for some 
time in the drawingroom alone. After waiting for about half an hour, a 
gentleman entered the room; but as several dignified-looking personages, 
who were in reality servants out of livery, bad passed in and out of the 
saloon whilst he had been sitting there, he did not know whether the new 
comer was one of these or a guest. In his uncertainty he rose to meet him. 

‘The stranger advanced,’ said Metcalfe, who soon afterwards told the story 
in a family letter, ‘in rather an awkward, or, perhaps, I ought to say, ina 
shy and unassuming manuer; and I also advanced, equally awkward I have 
no doubt. I had never seen the gentleman before. He said, ‘Sir Charles | 
Metcalfe, I presume?’—to which I bowed, and intimated assent. He added, 
with a little hesitation, seeing that I did not know him, ‘Sir Robert Peel. ) 
I made another bow. We talked together for a few minutes, when the 
Queen and Prince Albert entered, and Sir Robert Peel and I did not find 
ourselves together again for the rest of the evening. . . . . Although he 
said something complimentary to me on my government of Jamaica, there 
was much reserve and want of freedom in his conversation’: an observa- 
| tion which it is not improbable Peel would have reciprocated, for Metcalfe 
himself was shy and reserved in the presence of strangers. ‘It was odd,’ 
wrote Metcalfe, ‘that I had not seen him before.’ A few years afterwards, 
| it would have been hardly possible for a man, though he had spent all his 
| days in India, to meet Sir Robert Peel for the first time without knowing 
him, even in the streets.” 


From his youth he was devoutly, not fanatically, religious. 
* * Camp, Kohair, March 21, 1825.—If I am really the happy man you 
| Suppose me to be, I will tell you, as far as I know myself, the secret of my 
| happiness. You will perhaps smile, for I am not sure that your mind has | 
taken the turn that might induce you to sympathize. But be assured that I | 
am in earnest. I live in a state of fervent and incessant gratitude to God 
| for the favours and mercies which I have experienced throughout my life. 
| The feeling is so strong that it often overflows in tears, and is so rooted that 
I do not think that any misfortunes could shake it. It leads to constant de- 
votion and firm content ; and though I am not free from those vexations and 
disturbances to which the weak temper of man is subject, I am guarded by 
that feeling against any lasting depression.” 











TWO NOVELS.* 

The Pride of Life is not equal to Zhe Henpecked Husband of the 
same authoress. In that novel, the illustration of weakness in 
yielding to a wife, if not a more important moral than pride of 
family and station, was more naturally and more ingly deve- 
loped. The management of the story was closer and more to the 
purpose; all the scenes directly contributed to the denoue- 
ment, These circumstances gave greater interest and more move- 
ment to the former novel. It could not, indeed, be called a work 
yA art, but the materials were chosen and handled with artistical 
| effect. 
| This ishardly the case in The Pride of Life. The circumstances 1 
| are improbable and the characters extreme; there is too much of 
| the vulgar circulating library notions in the principal idea. 
| Pride of position, fashion, or birth, is a bad thing; but absolute 
| disregard of social equality in marriage does not receive counte- 
| nance from opinion and experience—rarely in fact leads to happi- 
ness. To encourage a disregard for these sensible conclusions 
| would seem the result of the tale. Two young men of fortune and 
position, travelling on the Rhine, meet a very beautiful girl witha 
remarkable father. Mr. Muggridge is in a “ situation”; his sup- 
posed daughter, Saverell, is studying as a painter. To pass over 
intermediates, Mordaunt Eveleyn marries Saverell in spite of con- 
nexions; and then these connexions, as is but natural, bring dis- 
comfort, and serve to develop the selfishness of Eveleyn, the man 
with “the pride of life,” and the angelic character of Saverell, 

* The Pride of Life: a Novel. By Lady Scott, Author of “‘ The Henpecked 
Husband,” &c. Published by Routledge and Co. 


Sir Gervase Grey: a Novel. By Mrs. Gordon, Author of “ Kingsconnell,” &c. &c. 
Published by Newby. 
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has nothing, in the common acceptation of “life,” to be proud 
= When se overtuke the proud family of the Eveleyns on 
the death of their father, those reverses being caused by their ex- 
travagant style of living, the excellencies of Saverell are further 
displayed. It is true that she is of better blood than her husband's 
family after all,—turning out to be the granddaughter of a lord ; 
and she is enabled to raise them from poverty by a succession to 
great wealth: but it would be a dangerous conclusion for seeming 
wealth to marry seeming poverty on the speculation of a similar 
denouement. 

The romance, and indeed the more level parts of the story, are 
encumbered by many particulars and a variety of scenes that con- 
tribute little to the advance of the tale, or that retard the reader. 
There is a want of skill in managing the needful and rejecting 
the non-essential, which renders the story slow. 


In Sir Gerrase Grey, distinctness of puipose, naturalness in 
the persons and the dialogue, a quiet carefulness of description, 
and a good deal of power in depicting scenes and situations, are 
injured by an encumbering complexity of story, and a disposition 
to dwell upon minutie, which may exhibit character but in the ag- 

egate conduces to flatness. The first object of the writer is to 
elevate the Tractarians or ministers of the true “ Catholic ” Church, 
and to depreciate Dissenters and Calvinists. This is done by the 
ready way of bringing forward all that is best and brightest on 
her own side, ard all that is darkest on the other. However, it is 
very well done. The conception of the hard and gloomy reli- 
gionist, Sir Gervase Grey, whose feelings are warm though his 
manners are incrusted under a rigid formality, is good. The man- 
ner in which the members of his family are depicted, and con- 
trasted with each other, is effective; the mischievous results of 
an unnatural religious training are painted with reality. The 
Tractarian “ priest” Ernest Clavering is well introduced as an In- 
dian chaplain in a far-off station; and his influence in restoring 
two of the Greys to true religion from the scepticism or irre- 
verence that was coming over them is natural. The romance that 
is to give story and interest to what might otherwise partake too 
much of the didactic tale is cf an extreme kind, and not very 
novel. It consists of the murder of the brother of Sir Gervase 
Grey, the love of Herbert Grey for the daughter of the supposed 
murderer, the distress which the discovery of the fact induces, and 
the denouement. This romance is well enough managed in a con- 
ventional way, though too long drawn out; but there are three or 
four other stories, some with no particular action at all, and the 
most definite leading to nothing more than an eviction of Highland 
tenantry. This complication of too many stories renders the book 
long. not only to the reader, but in point of typographical extent. 

he love of Herbert Grey for Eva Monro commences during a 
Highland visit in the very neighbourhood where his uncle met his 
death in a duel, as it was supposéd at the hands of Mr. Monro. 
At that time the name of Sir Gervase and his brother was Egerton ; 
the difference between the names concealing from all parties the 
terrible connexion of the families till Herbert writes to his father 
for his consent. He receives the whole story in reply, coloured by 
his father’s feelings, and a positive refusal. The following scene 
exhibits the first consequences. 

“ How long Herbert Grey had sat after the perusal of this terrible letter, 
he never knew. It might eve been years from his sensations, and pro- 
bably was some hours. But at last he was aroused, as, with his hands 
clasped over his brow, he remained gazing in a species of stupefaction on 
its last page, at which it lay open on the table before him, by a touch upon 
his shoulder. He looked up and beheld Eva. 

“Not the Eva of the morning! Not the lovely, joyous, beaming girl, who 
had bounded lightly down the garden-walk to call him away from a reverie 
of whose subject she so little dreamed. The fuce which now met his sight 
was pallid as that of a ghost—the soft blue eyes all dimmed and sunk from 
weeping—the quivering lips parted, as with a vain effort to speak. 

“*Herbert !’ at last she said, after one or two ineffectual attempts to 
form a syllable, while he still sat gazing on her in silence. ‘ Herbert—I 
thought I should come myself to—oh! Herbert, I know it all.’ 

“* Eva! Eva!’ He could get no farther; but as he drew her to his side, 

clasped her to his heart, kissed her again, and again, and yet again; the 
floodgates of his anguish gave way, and they mingled their tears and sobs 
together. 
_ “At last, worn out with weeping, for she had done little else all the morn- 
ing, Eva became comparatively calm. Herbert too restrained himself; he 
felt that he must endeavour to be strong; it was no time for the man to give 
way. 

“*You—you have a letter, Herbert?’ said Eva, raising her head from 


his breast. 
““* Yes,’ he replied. ‘ It was a fit day for it to come. Read it, Eva.’ 

_. ‘She did so, in silence, with but one comment. At the passage in which 
Sir Gervase Grey intimated his conviction of Mr. Monro’s having made a 
false statement regarding his own share in Egerton’s death, one flash glanced 
from her tear-swollen eyes, and a faiat flush kindled on her pale cheek. 

“* False!’ she exclaimed. ‘My father uttered what he knew to be false! 
Oh! how little did any one know of him who could say so!’ 

., ‘She concluded her perusal of the letter without another interruption ; 
silently restored it to its folds, and turned round to Herbert with a face 
which was perfectly tearless, though pale as ashes. His own, as he sat with 
his eyes riveted on her, was not less deathly white, but fixed in an expres- 
sion of concentrated determination. 

“**Eva,’ said he, taking both her hands, as she was about to speak, ‘ Eva, 
es are mine, my very own betrothed wife. No one has a right to come 
tween us; not even a father. I will never give you up.’ 
Twice Eva essayed to answer, and twice the words Gea upon her white 
and trembling lips. At last she found voice. 
2° : Herbert 1” she said, ‘ you must.’ 

Never, Eva, never. How can you name it to me? How can you find 
the heart to utter a word like that! No father has a right to demand such 
a sacrifice from his son. Give you up—go away and leave you—never see 
you again—and all for what?“ What have you done—what have I—that 
we must pay such a fearful penalty for the sivs of our fathers? What would 
life be to me without pa Eva, my own Eva? And you can bid me do so?’ 

I cap, Herbert, I must. ‘We have done no harm, but it is the will of 





| nice observation, and soundly ju 





God that the sins of the father shall be visited on the children. We have no 
choice here. We must—must ’ Her voice died away, but by a desperate 
effort she regained it. ‘* We must part, Herbert.’ 

“* Herbert let fall the hands he held, and turned away. ‘ Eva!’ he said, 
after a minute’s silence, * you can speak of it very calmly, it seems. If you 
had ever loved me as I love you E 

“*You doubt that, Herbert >’ asked Eva in a faltering voice. ‘ No—I do 
not believe you. Turn round and look at me—look me in the face, Herbert, 
and say again that I do not love you! Oh! is this a time for the first un- 
kind words that you ever spoke to me ?” 

‘** Forgive me, forgive me !’ exclaimed Herbert, as he again clapsed her 
to his heart. ‘But oh! Eva, how is it then that you can name such a thing 
to me ?’ 

“** Because I love you,’ said Eva, twining her arms around him, and 
hiding her face on his shoulder ; ‘ because i love you better than I ever 
knew till this bitter hour, Herbert, dearly though I have always loved you! 
Because your honour, your filial duty, your peace of mind in after life—are 
dearer to me than my own happiness ; therefore it is that I have found 
strength to say to you what I have done. It must be. We must submit. 
Never would I marry you without your father’s approbation. Never would 
mamma consent that I should, were Iso inclined. It is no fault of ours ; 
and hereafter, when this agony is over, we shall be able to feel thankful for 
that. Herbert, Herbert, I could not tell you half the love I felt for you till 
now—now when I know that we shall never—never : 

** JIer voice died away in the renewed burst of tears and heartrending 
sobs, which would no longer be suppressed ; nor had her lover power to 
answer her, further than by the straining clasp with which he held her in 
his arms, as if fearful that she would that very moment be torn from him. 

* But Eva was right. Nothing would have induced her mother to consent 
to her union with Herbert Grey, after reading his father’s letter. That 
document was carried up to Mrs. Monro by Florence, who entered the par- 
lour about an hour after Eva had done so, merely from the desire she felt to 
get over her first interview with Herbert aiter the terrible disclosure of the 
morning ; and entered, like Eva, with a strangely-altered aspect from what 
she had worn at their last encounter there. Even her proud spirit had been 
moved to tears that day ; and the anguish of mind so plainly depicted on the 
countenance of Herbert as he started from his seat and embraced her on her 
entrance, had nearly overset her forced composure. It was a relief to her to 
be asked to take the letter to her mother.” 











BELL’S EDITION OF WYATI’S POEMS.* 
Tue true claim of Wyatt to his poetical reputation seems to rest 
on the fact that he was the first modern- —_— poet; for al- 
though he and Surrey were contemporaries, Wyatt was the older 
man, and according to all probability the older writer. It is true 
that his poetry is not of a high order, if it be deemed péetry 
at all. thee of his love poems were direct translations from 
Petrarch or other sonnetteers; those subjects which he derived 
more immediately from his own fancy were similar in theme and 
in treatment to the Italian poetasters. His Penitential Psalms 
are paraphrases, of course. Hils antires and some occasional short 
pieces have more originality of subject—are the result of reflee- 
tion on life, or are drawn more directly from life. Wyatt cannot, 
however, be said to have.originated a new class, or a new style. 
Neither is there vigour or ease in his style itself, much less poet- 
ical spirit. He has few smooth or happy lines; and although a 
good deal is to be allowed for the ruggedness of the age in respect 
to versification, that does not apply to the absence of poetical 
thought or of weighty lines. But in fact his verse is less lame, 
when pronounced according to the fashion of his age, than prosaic. 
It is indeed singular how a man with so little of the imagina- 
tion and spirit of a poet should have done so much for the formal 
part of poetry. A more advanced state of civilization than that of 
Englan van al the Tudors suggested his subjects; but, a little al- 
lowance being made for fashionable conceits and single words, his 
poems might be read with pleasure now, as regards language and 
treatment. As far as diction is concerned, this is quite as modern 
as some of the Elizabethan revivals. 
“THE LOVER COMPLAINETH HIS ESTATE. 
I see that chance has chosen me 
Thus secretly to live in pain, 
And to another given the fee, 
Of all my loss to have the gain ; 
By chance assigned thus do I serve, 
And other have that I deserve. 
Unto myself sometime, alone, 
I do lament my woful case ; 
But what availeth me to moan, 
Since truth and pity hath no place 
In them to whom I sue and serve, 
And other have that I deserve. 
To seek by mean to change this mind, 
Alas! I prove it will not be; 
For in my heart I cannct find 
Once to refrain, but still agree, 
As bound by force, alway to serve, 
And other have that I deserve. 
Such is the fortune that I have, 
To love them most that love me least ; 
And to my pain to seek, and crave 
The thing that other have possessed ; 
So thus in vain alway I serve, 
And other have that I deserve, 
And till I may appease the heat, 
If that my hap will hap so well, 
To wail my wo my heart shall frete, 
Whose pensive pain my tongue can tell ; 
Yet thus unhappy must I serve, 
And other have that I deserve.” 
The want of aptness and comprehensiveness of thought is the 
more remarkable, as Wyatt's diplomatic despatches exhibit a 
dicious conclusions. His great 
enemy Bonner allowed his wit—“ witty he is, and pleasant among 
company, contented to make and keep cheer.” Wyatt's defence 
before the Privy Council against a charge of treason that Bonner 
* Poetical Works of Sir Thomas Wyatt. Edited by Robert Bell. [The Anno- 
tated Edition of the British Poets.] Published by Parker and Sun, 
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had concocted exhibits not only wit and satire, but greater powers 
of description than he displays in his versified pictures of court 
life. Bonner and another been sent out assistant envoys to 

Wyatt. The charge of treason rested on a correspondence with 
Cardinal Pole; but there was much evidence of a cumulative na- 
ture, some relating to Wyatt’s speeches about the King and the 

ublic business, some to his neglect and ill-treatment of his col- 

eagues, or his own lax living. The following reply explains the 
nature of the charge. 

_ “First I report me to my servants, whereof some of them are gentlemen, 
—_ honest men ; to their own servants; yea, and let them answer them- 
selves. Did ye not always sit at the upper end of the table? Went we 
abroad at any time together but that either the one or the other was on my 


right hand? Came any man to visit me whom I made not do ye reverence, 
and visit ye too? Had ye not in the galley the best and most commodious 
places? Had any man a worse than I? here ye were charged with a 


groat, was not I charged with five? Was not I for all this first in the com- 
mission? Was not I ambassador-resident? A better man than either of 
1° both should bave gone without that honour that I did you, if he had 
ooked for it. I know no man that did ye dishonour, but your unmannerly 
behaviour, that made ye a laughingstock to all men that came in your com- 
pany; and me sometime sweat for shame to see you. Yet let other judge 
ow I hid and covered your faults. But I have not to do to charge you; 
will not spend the time about it. 


‘* Another occasion there is, that I should say, ‘They were more meet to | 


be parish priests than ambassadors.’ By my truth I never liked them, in- 
deed, for ambassadors ; and no more did the most of them that saw them, 
and namely they that had to do with them.” 

Bonner had charged the ambassador-resident with visiting cer- 
tain nuns at Barcelona for improper purposes. Wyatt thus ce- 
fends himself, and retorts upon his episcopal accuser. 

“To the end “a be fully persuaded and informed of the matter, there be 
many nuns in the town, and most of Lee. gentlewomen, which walk 
= their horses; and [many] here and there talk with these ladies, and 
when they will, go and sit company together with them, talking in their 
chambers. Gentlemen of the ey chamber, earls, lords, dukes, use 
the same; and I among them. used not the pastime in company of 
ruffians, but with such; or with the ambassadors of Ferrara, of Mantua, of 
Venice, a man of forty years old, and such vicious company. 

* . . 


“Come on now, my Lord of London, what is my abominable and vicious 
living? Do ye know it? or have ye heard it? I grant I do not profess 
chastity ; but yet I use not abomination. If ye know it, tell it here; with 
whom? and when? If ye heard it, who is your author? Have ye seen me 
have any harlot in my house whilst ye were in my company? Did youever 
see woman so much as dine or sup at my table? None, but for your plea- 
sure the woman that was in the galley; which I assure you may be well 
seen ; for, before you came, neither she nor any other came above the mast. 
But because the gentlemen took pleasure to see you entertain her, therefore 
they made her dine and sup with you; and they liked well your look, your 
carving to Madonna, your drinking to her, and your playing under the table. 
Ask Mason, ask Blage, (Bowes is dead,) ask Wolf, that was my steward ; they 
can tell how the gentlemen marked it, and talked of it. It was a play to 
them, the keeping of your bottles that uo man might drink of but yourself; 
and ‘that the little fat priest were a jolly morsel for the Signora.’ This 
was their talk; it is not my device. Ask other, whether I do lie.” 

Mr. Beli’s volume may be recommended to those who want a 
neat, cheap, and sufficient edition of a writer in verse to whom 
ap ay poetry is indebted, and who as such must always occupy 
a place in English literature. The foot-notes are brief, b. ! enough 
for the reader’s purpose; and Mr. Bell pleasantly brings together 
the particulars of Wyatt’s life, and discusses them sensibly, avail- 
ing himself of Mr. Bruce’s publication in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine of papers relating to the family, as well as of Wyatt’s de- 
spatches in the State Paper Office. 

MAYHEW’S DoGs.* 
How far the dog-doctoring of this volume may be canonical, we 
cannot say. It is founded on a close observation of the animal’s 
living nature, as well as a knowledge of his anatomical structure, 
and a study of the only two authoritative writers on canine dis- 
eases, Blaine and Youatt. The practice looks sound and judicious ; 
because it is cautious and safe—assisting, not interfering with 
nature—eschewing violence or much “doctor’s stuff,” yet not 
shrinking from sharp remedies when sharp diseases require them. 
This, however, must be for the consideration of those who require 
canine practitioners; and the class must be more numerous than 
many would imagine, otherwise there would be no medico-canine 
literature, if there were even dog-doctors. It argues a high state 
of luxury or civilization when we not only have regular prac- 
titioners to treat an animal of proverbially little account, but 


original scientific books written upon the subject, and that not | 


with a view to the seemingly most expensive and important of all 
—hounds; for they, our author considers, are in general well- 
managed. 

Mr. Mayhew’s Dogs, however, is almost as much a book of na- 
tural history as a treatise on the general health of the canine 


race, the diseases to which they are subject, and the best mode of | 
chapter he touches upon the | 


managing them. In his introducto 
vexed question of the origin of the dog; disposing of the claims 
of the wolf and the jackall, more summarily, perhaps, than satis- 
factorily, by means of portraits; for dogs really vitfer as much 
from each other as they do from the wolf and the lion’s provider,— 
as in the as has the Newfoundland. In the same chapter of 
general remarks, he gives some interesting sketches of the tempera- 
ment and mental characteristics of the genus, as well as of the 
traits that a the various species or families. A similar 
spirit of close and original observation on the habits and even feel- 


ings of dogs is contained in the account of their particular dis- 


* Dogs: their Man: ment. Being a New Plan of Treating the Animal, based 
upon a consideration of his Natural Temperament. Illustrated by numerous Wood- 
cuts de as the Character and Position of the Dog when suffering Disease. By 
Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. ; Author of ** The Horse’s Mouth, showing the age by 


the Teeth.” Published by Routledge and Co. 
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eases and the necessary treatment. The mental as well as physical 
nature of the animal is evolved in various ways when describing 
| symptoms and directing operations or ministrations. That Mr. 

Mayhew may take a partial view of his canine friends, is probable ; 
that he sometimes falls into a manner rather too forced and di- 
gressive for simple exposition, is clear. This peculiarity, however, 
adds to the popular attraction of the book. 

According to our author, the dog has a more highly nervous or. 
ganization than is generally supposed; and upon this opinion 
much of his practice and all of his ministration is based. 

‘** Before any mention is made of the diseases of the dog, it will be proper 
to take some notice of the temperament of the animal ; as without regarding 
| this the best-selected medicines, or the most assiduous attention, may be of 
| no avail, Any one who will observe the animal will soon be made aware of 
| its excessive irritability. The nervous system in this creature is largely de. 
veloped, and, exerting an influence over all its actions, gives character to the 
beast. The brain of the dog is seldom in repose; for even when asleep, the 
| twitching of the legs and the suppressed sounds which it emits inform ug 
that it is dreaming. No animal is more actuated by the power of imagina- 
tion. Who is there that has not seen the dog mistake objects during the 
dusk of the evening? Delirium usually precedes its death, and nervous ex- 
citability is the common accompaniment of most of its disorders. To diseases 
of a cerebral or spinal character it is more liable than is any other domes- 
ticated animal. Its very bark is symbolical of its temperament, and its mode 
of attack energetically declares the excitability of its nature. The most fear- 
| ful of all the diseases to which it is exposed (rabies) is essentially of a ner- 
| vous character, and there are few of its disorders which do not terminate 
| with symptoms indicative of cranial disturbance. This tendency to cerebral 

affections will, if pioperly considered, suggest those casual and appropriate 
acts which the dog in affliction may require, and which it would be impos- 
sible for any author fully to describe. Gentleness should at all times be 
practised ; but to be truly gentle, the reader must understand it is imperative 
to be firm. Hesitation, to an irritable being, is, or soon becomes, positive 
torture.” 
The dog, like other pets, knows when he can take liberties, and 
is most manageable when away from those who spoil him. 
* Strange dogs are not easily examined in their own homes, especially if 
they be favourites and their indulgent owners are present. Like spoiled 
| children, the beasts seem to be aware of all the advantages which the affec- 
tions of their master give totheir humours. They will assume so much, and 
play such antics, as renders it impossible to arrive at any just conclusion as 
to the actual state of their health. Dogs in fact are great impostors, and he 
who has had much to do with them soon learns how cunningly the pampered 
‘toy’ of the drawingroom can ‘sham.’ For deception, consequently, it is 
necessary to be prepared, and practice quickly teaches us to distinguish be- 
tween what is real and that which is assumed. The exertion, however, re- 
| quired to feign disturbs the system, and the struggle which always accom- 
panies the act renders it frequently impossible to make the necessary obser- 
vation with requisite nicety. Petted dogs are, therefore, best examined 
away from their homes and in the absence of any one who has been in the 
habit of caressing them. Frequently 1 have found it of no avail to attempt 
the examination of these creatures at the residences of their owners; but the 
same animals brought to my surgery have without a struggle allowed me 
to take what liberties I pleased. I usually carry such dogs into a room by 
myself, and commence by quickly but gently lifting them off their legs and 
throwing them upon their backs, This appears to take the creatures by sur- 
prise, and a little assurance soon allays any fear which the action may have 
excited. The dog seldom after resists, but permits itself to be freely handled. 
Should, however, any disposition to bite be exhibited, the hand ought imme- 
diately to grasp the throat; nor should the hold be relinquished until the 
creature is fully convinced of the inutility of its malice, and thoroughly as- 
sured that no injury is intended towards it.” 


The treatment of many of the diseases of dogs is, like that of 
human beings, of a medical nature, in which necessity supersedes 
delicacy. Hydrophobia, in the author’s opinion, cannot be suc- 
cessfully treated. His picture of the malady is graphic, and will 
furnish a specimen of his description. 
‘It is no pleasure to a dog to go mad. Quite the reverse. Dreadful as 
hydrophobia may be to the human being, rabies is worse to the dog. It 
makes its approach more gradually ; it lasts longer ; and it is more intense 
while it endures. The dog that is going mad feels unwell for a long time 
rior to the full development of the disease. He is very ill, but he does not 
now what ails him. He feels nasty ; dissatisfied with everything; vexed 
without a reason; and, greatly against his better nature, very snappish. 
Feeling thus, he longs to eld all annoyance by being alone. This makes 
him seem strange to those who are most accustomed to him. 
“« The sensation induces him to seek solitude. But there is another reason 
which decides his choice of a resting-place. The light inflicts upon him in- 
tense agony. The sun is to him an instrument of torture, which he there- 
fore studies to avoid, for his brain aches and feels as it were a trembling 
| jelly. This induces the poor brute to find out the holes and corners where 
| he is least likely to be noticed, and into which the light is unable to enter. 

In solitude and darkness he passes his day. If his retreat be discovered and 
| the master’s voice bids him to come forth, the affectionate creature’s counte- 

nance brightens; his tail beats the ground, and he leaves his hiding-place, 

anxious to obey the loved authority ; but before he has gone half the distance 

a kind of sensation comes over him, which produces an instantaneous change 
| in his whole appearance. He seems to say to himself, ‘ Why cannot you 
| let me alone? Go away. Do goaway. You trouble, you pain me.’ And 

thereon he suddenly turns tail and darts back into his dark corner. If let 
alone, there he will remain; perhaps frothing a little at the mouth, and 
drinking a great deal of water, but not issuing from his hiding-place to seek 
after food. His appetites are altered; hair, straw, dirt, filth, excrement, 
rags, tin shavings, stones, the most noisome and unnatural substances, are 
then the delicacies for which the poor dog, changed by disease, longs and 
| swallows, in hope to ease a burning stomach. So anxious is he for liquids, 
| and so depraved are his appetites, that no sooner haz he passed a little urine 
| than he turns round to lick it up. He is now altogether changed. Still he 
does not desire to bite mankind; he rather endeavours to avoid mor; & he 
| takes long journies of thirty or forty miles in extent, and lengthened by all 

kinds of accidents, to vent his restless desire for motion. When on these 
journies, he does not walk: this would be too formal and measured a pace 
for an animal whose whole frame quivers with excitement. He does not 
run: that would be too great an exertion for an animal whose body is the 
abode of a deadly sickness. He proceeds in a slouching manner, in a kind 
ot trot—a movement neither run nor walk; and his aspect is dejected. His 
eyes do not glare and stare, but they are dull and retracted. His appearance 
is very characteristic, and if once seen, can never afterwards be mistaken. 
In this state he will travel the most dusty roads, his tongue hanging dry 
from his open mouth; from which, however, there drops no foam. is 
course is not straight. How could it be, since it is doubtful whether at this 
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jod he sees at all? His desire is to journey unnoticed. If no one no- 
tices him, he gladly passes by them. He is very ill. He cannot stay to 
bite. If, nevertheless, anything oppose his progress, he will, as if by im- 

ulse, snap; a8 @ man in a similar state might strike, and tell the person 
Pio t out of the way.’ ° Wr ‘ 

«He may be slain while on these excursions; but if he escapes he returns 
home and seeks the darkness and quiet of his former abode. His thirst in- 
creases, but with it comes the swelling of the throat. He will plunge his 
head into water, so ravenous is his desire ; but not a drop of the liquid can 
he swallow, though its surface is covered with bubbles in consequence of the 
efforts he makes to gulp the smallest quantity. The throat is enlarged to 
that extent which will permit nothing to pass. He is the victim of the most 
horrible inflammation of the stomach, and the most intense inflammation of 
the bowels. His state of suffering is most pitiable. He has lost all self- 
reliance ; even feeling is gone. He flies at and pulls to pieces anything that 
is within bis reach. One animal in this condition, being confined near a 
fire, flew at the burning mass, pulled out the live coals, and in his fury 
seruncbed them. He emits the most hideous cries, The noise he makes is 
incessant and peculiar: it begins as a bark, which suund, being too tortur- 
ing to be continued, is quickly changed to a howl, which is suddenly cut 


in 
short in the middle ; and so the poor wretch at last falls, fairly worn out by 


a terrible disease.” 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 

Cambridge University Transactions during the Puritan Controversies 
of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Collected by James Heywood, M.P., 
F.R.S., F.S.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., &c. In two volumes. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. Volume I. To 
which is prefixed, Introduction and Part First of the Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy. With many new and important Additions. By 
Dugald Stewart, Esq. Edited by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. (The 
Collected Works of Duguld Stewart, Esq., F.R.SS., &c., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Volume IL.) 

A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the East Indian 
Company, and of the Native States on the Continent of India. Com- 
piled, by the Authority of the Honourable Court of Directors, and 
chiefly from Documents in their possession, by Edward Thornton, Esq., 
Author of “The History of the British Empire in India.”’ In four 
volumes. 

Mathew Paxton. 
three volumes. 

Lessons on Art. By J. 1. Harding, Author of “ Elementary Art; 
or the use of the Chalk and Lead Pencil Advocated and Explained.” 

The Guide and Companion to the “ Lessons on Art.” By J. D. Hard- 
ing, Author of “The Principles and Practice of Art,’’ &c. 

Dogs; their Management. Being a new Plan of treating the animal, 
based upon a consideration of his natural temperament. Illustrated 
by numerous Wood-cuts depicting the character and position of the 
Dog when suffering disease. By Edward Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S., 
Author of “* The Horse's Mouth, showing the Age by the Teeth,”’ &e, 


Edited by the Author of “ John Drayton,” &c. In 


Hungarian Sketches in Peace and War. From the Hungarian of 
Moritz Jokai. With Prefatory Notice by Emeric Szabad, Author of 
“Hungary, Past and Present.’ (Constable's Miscellany of Foreign 
Literature. Volume I.) 

age Hungarian tales form the first volume of a new speculation by 

r. Constable, designed to present the British public with the cream of 
Foreign and American literature. As regards the last, there is already no 
lack of supplies in every variety of form, Continental and even Oriental 
literature may form a fresher field to glean from. 

The Hungarian Sketches contain eleven tales; and as one tale alone oc- 
cupies a fourth of the volume, the majority are but short. The classes 
chiefly described are the smaller Hungarian gentry and the peasants; a good 
many of the subjects are taken from the last war. The novelty of the 
manners, and the truth with which the scenes of the war appear to be de- 
lineated, give an interest to the work. The truth, however, is altogether 
literal. Moritz Jokai wants dramatic spirit, and that vivacity of description 
which prevents fiction from falling into matter-of-fact flatness. This literal- 
ness appears very strongly when he aims at humour or quiet jocularity ; the 
effort at the joke being alone obvious. The shorter tales are the best. The 
author can manage a single incident, but he wants strength as well as art to 
sustain a story of any length and complexity.] 

Guide to the Crystal Palace and Park. By Samuel Phillips. Second 
edition. Illustrated by P. H. Delamotte. 

[It is said that 100,000 copies of the first edition of this book have been 
sold, while the special guides go off slowly: and this was to be expected. 
Mr. Phillips gives the visitor what is wanted—a guide through the building 
and the grounds. It may be that even this summary could be curtailed 
with utility as regards the visitor, and with advantage in a literary sense ; 
still the ‘* Guide to the Crystal Palace” well fulfils its promise. It instructs 
the reader how to reach the Palace,—speaking, that is, from the brief of 
the undertakers; it tells the history of the undertaking, with a quantum 
suff. of panegyric to all concerned ; it places the visitor at the best 
starting-point, and then leads him through the successive courts, 
pointing out their character, and briefly indicating the wra of art 
they illustrate. Mere catalogues of objects are interspersed when necessary, 
which tie visitors can pass, or partially pause upon, at pleasure. The special 
—_ require a somewhat different mood of mind. They require study to pro- 

t by them and by the objects described; and where there is one real student 
there is a myriad who only want “a general idea.” The success of this 
Guide to the Crystal Palace measures the difference between the attraction 
of hard work and vacancy. 

The present publication contains corrections and additions. Among these 
last, are a variety of useful plans, and a bill of fare with “ charges affixed” 
—not the least attractive feature of the Palace to many. ] 

The Subject-matter of a Course of Ten Lectures on some of the Arts 
connected with Organic Chemistry, delivered before the Members of 
the Royal Institution, in the Spring of 1852, by William Thomas 
Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., Honorary Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Arranged, by permission, from 
the Lecturer’s Notes, lent for the occasion, by J. Scoffern, M.B., late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate College of Medicine. 

ane age sd applied to the useful arts was the subject with which Professor 

rande cl is lectures at the Royal Institution, after a connexion of more 
than forty years. Dyeing, bleaching, calico-printing, sugar and its manu- 
facture, the chemistry of fatty bodies, and the phenomena and products of 
fermentation, are among the subjects that claim the attention of the student 
of this volume, whether he be aiming at science for its own sake or for its 
profitable application. The lectures delivered under the circumstances 


mentioned have been published by Mr. Scoffern from memory and the aid of , 


the lecturer's notes. Possibly we may return to the volume. It may be 
een as a valuable repertory of information on the subjects treated 
of. 

Virgilii Carmina Bucolica et Aneidos, Libril.—VI. (Chambers’s Edu- 
cational Course, Classical Section.) 

“ neat school edition of the Eclogues of Virgil and the first six books of the 
neid, accompanied by explanatory foot-notes, which are models of what 
notes should be—clear, brief, and pithy, just giving what the pupil wants 
and there stopping. A biographies! and critical notice of Virgil precedes the 
text ; and this, for sound opinions expressed in a manly style, might serve as 
an example to more ambitious editions. Perhaps the criticism may bea 
shade too scholastically conventional, dwelling too much upon tangible forms, 
and overlooking the poet's genius. Virgil's imitations of Homer and Theo- 
critus would not have remained to be criticized, had they not been used 
with surpassing art, animated by a wonderful genius, and finished to very 
perfection. ] 

The Errors of Infidelity ; or an Abridgment of various Facts and Ar- 
guments urged against Infidelity ; an Essay to which the prize offered 
by George Baillie, Esq., of Glasgow, was awarded. By David M‘Burnie, 
Author of * Mental Exercises of a Working Man,” &c. 

[A main condition in the offer for the prize essay, of which this is the successful 
one, was that the treatise should consist of a “concise abridgment of all 
truthful facts, arguments, and objections, hitherto urged against infidelity or 
unbelief of Christianity,” the competitors being laymen. We do not know 
whether Mr. M‘Burnie has included a// the arguments that may have been 
urged in favour of Christianity; but he has made a good selection, and 
furnished a good arrangement.' The essay is well worth the prize of ten 
guineas. | 

A Popular Abridgment of Old Testament History, for Schools, Fami- 
lies, and General Reading. Explained by Historical and Geographical 
Illustrations, and numerous Map-Diagrams. By J. ‘Tulboys Wheeler, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “The Analyens and Summaries of Old and New 
Testament History,” &e. 

A Popular Abridgment of New Testament History, for Schools, Fami- 
lies, and General Reading. Explained by Historicul and Geographical 
Illustrations and numerous Map-Diagrams. By J. Talboys Wheeler. 

[Two useful little books abridged from the author’s larger works on the sub- 
ject. In addition to Scripture narrative, the Old Testament is accompanied 
by illustrations from profane history. The abridgment of the New Testa- 
ment is preceded by a sketch of Jewish history from the time of Alexander 
the Great, and followed by another sketch to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The narrative is full of facts, and is more readable than accumulations of 
facts generally are.] 

The Convent and the Manse. (Nelson's Library.) 

{An American novel, whose object is to contrast, on strictly religious grounds 
and without having recourse to melodramatic aids, the difierence between 
true Christianity and its counterfeit Popery. The story is agreeably written, 
without much of power: it possesses some freshness, from its pictures of 
American life.] 

Ida May ; a Story of Things Actual and Possible. By Mary Langdon, 
Edited by an English Clergyman. 





Some of the new editions tell their own story. The able “ Essay on 
Church Furniture” originally appeared as a Supplement; to the Clerical 
Journal and Church and University Chronicle. * The Fallof the Crimea,” 
by Captain Spencer, is a revised edition of The Prophet of the Caucasus, 
a fiction that appeared some years ago. To Pereira’s “ Lectures on Po- 
larized Light” Professor Baden Powell adds an impressive sketch of their 
author's professional career. The sixth,volume of ** England”’ closes Hume's 
part, with the Revolution of 1688, 

An Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration. By the Reverend 
Edward L, Cutts, B.A., Honorary Secretary of the Essex Archwologi- 
cal Society ; Author of the ** Manual of Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses.” 

Lectures on Polarized Light, together with a Lecture on the Microscope, 
delivered before the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, and at 
the Medical School of the London Hospital. By the late Jonathan 
Pereira, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., &c. Lllustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, 
Second edition, greatly enlarged from materials left by the Author, 
Edited by the Reverend Baden Powell, M.A., V.P.R.S., &c., Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Cambridge. 

The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the end 
of the Reign of George Il. By Hume and Smoliet. With the Con- 
tinuation, by the Reverend I. 8. Hughes, B.D. New edition. 
Volume VI. 

The Book of South Wales, the Bristol Channel, Monmouthshire, and 
the Wye. A Guide for the Tourist and Antiquarian to the Southern 
Division of the Principality. By Charles Frederick Cliffe. Llus- 
trated with Maps and Engravings. Third edition, edited and revised 
by the Reverend George Roberts. 

The Fall of the Crimea. By Captain Spencer, Author of “ Turkey, 
Russia, the Black Sea, and Circassia,’ &c, With Illustrations, 

Modern Flirtations ; or a Month at Harrowgate. By Catherine Sin- 
clair, Author of ** Modern Accomplishments,’’ &c, 

PAMPHLET. 

A Treatise on the Sale of Beer Lill. 
Victualler. 


By Renton Nicholson, Licensed 


Fine Arts, 


THE MEDIMVAL COURT OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

If any architecture may be safely left, without description or criticism, 
to the feelings of those who contemplate its monuments, it is the Gothic, 
All men are familiar with it; not only as a ruin or a revival, a relic or a 
toy, but as the living architecture of the country while yet it had a living 
architecture, and the model to this day to which a large proportion of our 
conspicuous edifices are made more or Jess vitally to conform, It is as- 
sociated with ideas of antiquity and reverence ; antiquity not so remote 
as to be obsolete, nor reverence for a shadow without a substance. Our 
noble historical cathedrals are Gothic ; our village churches, if old enough 
for affection and beautiful enough for delight, are Gothic. The most 
unperceptive can recognize the style ; the most unimpressionable feel the 
influence, and admire, if dull to the harmony and thought of the building, 
the glow of its painted window, the profusion, subtilty, and quaintness 
of its carving; the most unlearned can understand something of what 
the details are intended to express. No one finds himself repelled by 
coldness or barrenness; or discovers that the Gothic architect was @ 
pedant, with nothing to say for himself, or no means of saying what was 
in him intelligibly as between man and man. The beauties are obvious, 
the variety is continual, the effect noble. 
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Gothic urt is illustrated at Sydenham chiefly from France, England, 
and Germany, and to a slight extent from Italy. Spain and the North 
remain unrepresented. As in the other courts, polychromatism is main- 
tained as a principle, but its application is partial. It figures on the ex- 
ternal facade, and generally on the skeleton of the court, here and there 
upon the particular works reproduced. Others it has left to themselves ; 
and the exemption, where it occurs, is a fortunate one. A Gothic arched 
doorway, such as that which forms the entrance from the nave of the 
court, looks a very different thing, picked out in reds and blues, with its 
clustered shafts painted in conspicuous patterns, and its niches filled with 
statues coloured in imitation of life, from what it does in that aspect in 
which it is familiar to us, with its beauties those of form, chaste, de- 
licate, yet massively strong; its stone saints and kings not bran-new in 
their material imitation of life, but with a spirit of life about them 
visibly and purposely petrified—beautiful not only from the hand of its 
carvers, but from that of Time also, We cannot suppose otherwise than 
that the painting of this court must prove a blow to the cause of Gothic 
polychromatism ; for few educated eyes will hesitate to decide that the un- 
coloured stone of the original admits no rivalry from the coloured copies, 
nor even the uncoloured copies from the coloured ones. Authority and rea- 
sonable inference may undoubtedly be pleaded for the experiment ; but, if 
it is the fact—which does not follow without considerable stretching of the 
premises—that buildings were painted wholesale, and in this style, all we 
can say is that ‘“ Decay’s effacing fingers”’ have not swept away lingering 
beauties, but substituted the fullness of one beauty for the imperfection 
of two, and the Gothic buildings which have descended to the nineteenth 
century far eclipse those which rose to men’s gaze in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth. Indeed, it is no paradox to say that this is the case anyhow; 
that the love for the signs of time upon a building is not a merely senti- 
mental feeling; and that, if the furrowed and weather-tinged and moss- 
stained grey of the walls could be translated back into its first flawless 
uniformity, and the blunted and jagged moulding be chiselled back into 
the exquisiteness of its first finish, we should lose, in actual beauties, 
scarcely less than in the hold of the structure upon our reverence. At 
all events—to return to the colouring—whether or not a coloured build- 
ing is in the abstract necessarily more beautiful than an uncoloured one, 
and whether or not a Gothic building requires or will bear painted walls 
in addition to painted windows and the rainbow hues of the light which 
comes showered through them, of one thing all men may be certain— 
that the colour is not an additional beauty unless it is a beauty by itself. 
Now we cannot perceive any peculiar charm in the scheme of colour 
which has been applied to the Sydenham Mediwval Court, and we find 
its effect as so applied to be tawdry and unimpressive ; weakening the 
sentiment which all pure Gothic work, when left alone, cannot fail to in- 
spire, and offering no compensation of its own. 

Standing at the entrance to the court, we are enabled already to form 
a comparison between the German Gothic sculpture and that of England. 
From the former country are various figures by the renowned Veit Stoss ; 
—a Virgin, which would be nunlike and pure but for an over-ingenious 
quaintness which pushes both qualities to the verge of affectation; a 
colossal St. Peter, which las the same defect aggravated in proportion to 
the scale of the work; and a head of the Saviour in passion, where 
naturalism sinks into a display of squalid dejection. The English works 
are of the thirteenth century, from Wells Cathedral ; in that noble style 
distinctive of figure sculpture in France and England in that age and the 
period immediately preceding. The figures are pure, dignified, and 
serene ; with individuality of generic character but no mere peculiarity, 
deep sentiment but monumental quietude, profound incorporate loveli- 
ness but no obtrusion of the minor graces, imaginative height but no 
tricks of fancy. The essential perfection of the Gothic art is to be found 
in the works of this period, which, while they bear in a supreme degree 
that emotional impress which is the modern element in art, lack no 
requisite of the perception of beauty. Perception—yes, and realization 
too. A foot is ill-drawn, a grasp ill-expressed, a form lanky, a head out 
of poise ; but all this is mere want of learning. Show the artist how to 
do the thing aright, and you will find that he already knows what is the 
thing to be done better than any teaching will expound it; and even as 
it is, the thing he wants to express to you, the proper beauty of his sub- 
ject and its peculiar sentiment, needs no eking out of art by science to 
produce its utmost effect. If there exists one past style of sculpture 
which deserves as a whole to be the model of the present day, this is 
that style. The art of Greece, far more perfect as such, has been tried 


* this long while, and has only formed a class of indifferent copyists ; for 


the ordinary modern man who would imbue himself with the spirit of the 
Greek will discover that he has got nothing but dust and ashes for 
his pains, and without the spirit of any art its body is a corpse. The 
student who will put himself to school with Gothic works shall find their 
soul as vital to this hour as their form; more vital, rather, for he can 
improve in a variety of ways on the latter,—too happy, only, if in doing 
so he shall have penetrated deep enough into the former to make his im- 
provements worth having. In fact, the only argument against consi- 
dering these monuments the best ideal for the present day, is that their 
highest beauties—the earnestness, and singlcheartedness, and solemn yet 
impulsive gravity—would vanish under the hand of a “ better artist” 
(as phrases go) than the faithful old carver who fashioned them; and cer- 
tainly we should not wish to see the originals themselves more advanced 
than they are in execution. The beauty of imperfection, indeed, is 
among the most human and spiritual excellences of art. It interests the 
sympathy, and inspirits. The one touch more which it was impossible 
for the artist to give would make his work perfect, but would deprive it 
of aspiration. His mind and heart, which could conceive so much, and 
nerve his hand, spite of its trammels, to express it all to us, would lose 
evidence of their energy in proportion to the manual freedom. Giotto is 
called “ the Raphael before his time.” We demur to the title, having a 
shrewd suspicion that no other artist has ever equalled Giotto in the 
greatest qualities; but, even admitting it, the phrase itself confesses loftier 
praise to Giotto than to Raphael: to be a Raphael before the time, pro- 
claims a higher native supremacy and a more strenuous victory than to 
be a Raphael in the time’s fullness. This for the past of art, For the 
present, every man must acquire and use all the advantages which he 
is born to inherit, and which to throwaway were idiotcy, not magna- 


nimity. And so, the mediwval model, powerless where it is behind the 
time, can teach no lesson but the highest; a lesson which will inspire 
works as noble as the model only to the highest mind, but which will at 
least be open-eyed leading of the blind even to the humblest, 








As we have intimated, the gencral terms of the comparison between 
the best Gothic art and the German maintain themselves as before when 
we enter the interior of the court. The works of Adam Krafft, which 
belong to the fifteenth century, although extraordinary for skill, display 
a homely coarseness almost ludicrous. The Last Supper, under his hand, 
suggests a tavern-jollification ; the faces in the Coronation of the Virgin 
which Mr. Digby Wyatt’s Handbook pronounces “ fine,” appear to us 
mean and formal; and, in the sculpturing of the door from the Frauen. 
Kirche at Nuremberg, the Infant Christ is made perfectly monstroys 
in size,—a sad expedient for indicating divinity. The characteristics of 
Krafft, and to some extent of the German school generally, are not with. 
out an affinity to those of Rubens, remote as are the tendencies of 
Gothicism and of that kingly painter; the like mastery and evident 
pride in the means, the like plenitude of life, and the like fidelity to any 
kind of nature, which degenerates into untruth to ‘he kind required 
for the subject. Adam Krafft, a great name in the German Gothic 
school, affords us little satisfaction; perhaps his period was less 
pure than some more early. He shows better, however, in the sub. 
ject of Christ bearing the Cross, a little further on: nor must we 
forget that Durer, although himself not entirely free from similar jl! 
tendencies, ennobled the same period ; nor that it claims as its own, in 
an anonymous Deposition from the Cross, also from Nuremberg, one of 
the most glorious works in this collection—a Conception of the intensest 
feeling and beyond praise. As examples of the finest Gothic time in France 
and England, we may mention, besides those already referred to, the busts 
and statues from Chartres in front of the French Court, the unearthly 
womanhood of the two colossal Virgins from the same cathedral in the 
detached court of monuments of Christian art, a Virgin and Child in the 
French and Italian Court from Ndétre Dame, and the bas-reliefs from 
Rouen Cathedral,—the two latter, we conceive, belonging to the four. 
teenth century. Somewhat later still, but the very perfection of loveli- 
ness, is the monument from Chichester Cathedral, called that of the Lady 
Abbess, which was “ preferred by Flaxman to any other in the kingdom,” 
Another of exquisitely chaste beauty is the Cantilupe shrine from Here- 
ford, not enriched with any monumental effigy of the Bishop in whose 
honour it was erected, but unsurpassable for the solemn serenity of the 
mystic dreaming knights sculptured within its arches. The works of 
Niccold and Nino Pisano, and the relief by Orcagna from Or San Michele, 
honourably represent the excellence of the Italian sectional style. 

It is to be regretted that periods and subdivisions of style are so hud- 
dled together in the Medieval Courts as to confuse rather than assist the 
student unaided by a catalogue, and not sufficiently sure of the subject 
to make the needful distinctions for himself. We meet a compartment 
from the altar-screen of Winchester Cathedral, in the perpendicular style, 
and bearing the date 1510, a-top of, and composed into a whole with, 
panels from the Burghersh monument in Lincoln Cathedral, belonging to 
the fourteenth century. Again, a doorway “ composed from the triforium 
of Lincoln Cathedral,” circa 1280, having the gable pierced with open 
work from Milton Church, Kent, a figure in the centre opening from Wells, 
and a cross at the top from Hingham Church, Norfolk, due to the middle 
of the fourteenth century. And these are only instances of a system. This 
is carrying confusion further than was the case even in the Byzantine and 
Romanesque Courts; where, if marked differences of style are not yet 
further marked by material separation, each several monument, or nearly 
so, consists at least of nothing but itself, and does not prove to be 
“pierced”? with its neighbour. That famous allocution—‘* When you 
were at a distance, I thought you were yourself, afterwards you looked 
like some one else, and now I sce you're your brother ”—has hitherto 
been regarded as an Irish bull; Mr. Wyatt has the credit of translating 
it into fact. We readily admit that it was not an easy matter to dispose 
all the materials accumulated for the collection, and that the court gains 
in picturesque coup d’ceil from the actual arrangement; but it has been 
adopted at the expense of instructional value and scientific classification. 

The writer who of all men is entitled to have an opinion on the mat- 
ter, Ruskin, specifies “the characteristic or moral elements of Gothic,” 
in the order of their importance, as savageness, changefulness, naturalism, 
grotesqueness, rigidity, redundance; and the outward form of the archi- 
tecture he calls “foliated architecture, which uses the pointed arch for 
the roof proper and the gable fur the roof-mask.”” We may well be con- 
tented to study the definition, and leave it as we find it; but, if these 
“six lamps” of the Gothic architecture are feasibly reducible under one 
head, we would be disposed to suggest the term “spiritual and vital 
energy.” 


L J WJ al 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wanr-orricr, Sept. 8.—10th Regt. of Light Drags.—Cornet J. J. N. Buchanan to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Drummond, who retires; S. Vyse, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Buchanan. Ist Foot— Lieut. R. G. Coles to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Breedon, whose promotion, by purchase, on the 4th Aug. 1854, has been can- 
celled. 26th Foot—Ensign G. E. P. Trent to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Northey, 
whose promotion, by purchase, on the 18th Aug. 1854, has been cancelled. 39th 
Foot— Ensign R. C. P. de Robeck to be Lieut. by purchase, vice O'Reilly, who re- 
tires; J. H. Murray, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice De Robeck. 43d Foot 
-—Colour-Sergt. J. Armstrong to be Ensign, without purchase. 43d Foot—Ensign 
Robert Maxwell Pakenham to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Hon. W. H. Herbert, 
appointed to the 46th Foot; F.S. White, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pa- 
kenham; F. G. E. Glover, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Herbert, promoted. 
46th Foot— Lieut. T. J. B. Connell, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Lieut. vice 
Perry, cashiered, but allowed to receive the value of his Commissions ; Lieutenant 
the Honourable William Henry Herbert, from the 43d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Greer, 
removed from the Service, but allowed to receive the value of his Commissions. 
50th Foot—C. A. F. Creagh, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 56th Foot—A. 
William Massy, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Farrington, whose appoint- 
ment, on the 18th Aug. 1854, has been cancelkd, 59th Foot—Ensign J. Morgan, 
from the 68th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase. 66th Foot—Ensign A. Austin 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Aylmer, promoted; C. V. Oliver, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Harris, who retires; J. T. Ready, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Austin. 68th Foot—J. Blood, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Morgan, appointed to the 59th Foot. 72d Foot--F. Brownlow, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase. 79th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. J. Douglas to be Lieut.-Col. with- 
out purchase, vice Elliot, dec.; Capt. R. C. H. Taylor to be Major, without pur- 
chase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. Ferguson, dec.; Capt. R. D. Clephane to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Douglas; Lieut. A. Maitlandto be Capt. without purchase, 
vice Taylor; Lieut. W. C. Cuninghame to be Capt. without purchase, vice Clephane. 
82d Foot—Lieut. W. Barron to be Capt. by purchase, vice Bruce, who retires; En- 
sign A. P. Hensley to be Licut. by purchase, vice Baron; H. A. Brett, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hensley. 88th Foot—Ensign E. H. Webb to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Copley, who retires. 90th Foot—Licut. W. P. Tinling to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Meredith, who retires; Ensign A. G. Daubeny to be Licut. by pur- 
chase, vice Tinling; C. H. 8, Raitt, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Daubeny. 
93d Foot—Ensign J. M. Clayhills to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Turner, de~ 
ceased. 98th Foot—Lieut. H. Leigh, from the 3d West India Regt. to be Paymas- 
ter, vice Fagan, appointed to a Depot Battalion. 
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ia Regiment— J 
nn oye wae the 3d West India Regiment. 3d West India Regi- 


pr . ; 

i . Harkness, from half-pay of the 42d Foot, to be Lieut. 

ment — Hieatenrcinted Paymaster of the 98th Foot; Ensign A. G. Onslow to 

be Lieut by purchase, vice Harkness, who retires; Ensign H. R. Wylie, from the 

Ist West India Regt. to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Connell, appointed to the 46th 
Foot; J. A. Morrah, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Onslow. 

Brevet—To be Lieut.-Col. in the Army—Brevet Major P. B. Nolloth, of the Royal 

Marines. To be Majors in the Army—Capt. W. M. Heriot, of the Royal Marines; 

Capt. W. C. P. Elliott, of the Royal Marines; Capt. H. St. G. Ord, of the Royal 


Eagieel Military College—Lieut. W. L. Hilton, from half-pay of the 98th Foot, to 
be Quartermaster, vice Tipping, deceased. 


— yr , .D 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

matty, Sept. 4.—In consideration of the successful operations against Bo- 
marsund, the following naval promotions have taken place, dated the 29th Aug.— 
To be Captain—Commander Hon. A. A. Cochrane, Lieuts. to be Commanders— 
D. M. M'Kenzie; G. H. Clarke; T. Davies (B); F. R. Close. To be Lieutenants— 
Mr. H. L. C. Robinson; Mr. C. Smith ; Hon. E. G. L. Cochrane. To be Surgeons 
—Mr. D. J. Duigan; Mr. S. Wade. To be Boatswain-.Mr. J. Farrell, Boatswain's 
Mate. ‘The Board have further directed the promotion of the undernamed officers, 
contingent on their passing the required examination—Mr. D. Orr, Mr. L. Wild- 


man, to be Lieutenants. 


Al f, As ie . 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE, 

Tuesday, September 6. 

PARTNERSHIPS Dissotvep.— Burgess and Stead, Frodsham, grocers—Milner and 
Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners ~ Valli and Cambiasi, St. John’s Lane, 
Clerkenwell, manufacturers of materials used in the making of artificial flowers — 
Ashton and Williamson, Levenshulme, Manchester, gingham-manufacturers— 
Cooper and Co. Bury, iron-founders; as far as regards W. H. Crompton—Milne and 
Co. Rochdale, cotton-spinners ; as far as regards J. Lord— Morgan and Son, Tooley 
Street, shipowners—Rogers and Jones, Ashton-under-Lyne, brick-makers — Jackson 
and Son, Manchester, calico-dealers—Cocker and Son, Sheffield, merchants-- Bird 
and Page, Leamington Priors, wine-merchants— Noble and Co, Boston, booksellers — 





ApM 









Gillbanks and Bainbridge, Liverpool, grocers—Birmingham Patent Iron and Brass | 


Tube Company, Smethwick; as far as regards H. Johns - Selby and Johns, Birming- 
ham, enamellers of iron with gliss—Lempriere and Lorant, Pleasant Row, Penton- 
ville, upholsterers—Beard and Whitehead, Nottingham, straw-hat-manufacturers— 
Gampert and Co. Manchester, merchants— Browning and Son, Smithfield Bars, 
rectifving distillers—M*‘Anaspie and Co. Liverpool, manufacturers of Portland stone 
cement— Turner and Co. Glasgow, grocers ; as far as regards D. Turner. 

Baxxarvrts.—Wi11.1tamM Puitries, Minories, brush-maker, to surrender Sept. 14, 
Oct. 27: solicitor, Ellis, Jewry Street, Aldgate; official assignee, Whitmore, Ba- 
singhall Street-—Joun ApRauamM Rirpos, Bishopsgate Street Within, cigar-manu- 
facturer, Sept. 14, Oct. 27: solicitors, Mardon and Pritchard, Newgate Street ; 
official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—James Wuuirrertne, Finedon, 
Northamptonshire, builder, Sept. 14, Oct. 27: solicitor, Roscoe, King Street, Fins- 
bury Square ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Francis Burrow, Redruth, 
draper, Sept. 13, Oct. 11: solicitors, Heather and Mogar, Paternoster Row ; official 
assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Tuomas Grocan, Queen Street, Stepney, 
victualler, Sept. 13, Oct. 12: solicitors, Stevenson and Ley, Victoria Street, Holborn 
Bridge ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Jouy Haypon, Barnstaple, 
draper, Sept. 13, Oct. 11: solicitors, Hett and Bowman, Gresham Street; official 
assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street--Grorcr Joun Jexvey, Barnstaple, book- 
sdler, Sept. 14, Oct. 12: solicitors, Freeman and Bothamley, Coleman Street ; Stog- 
don, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Eveter-Tuomas Lickiey, Thirsk, corn- 
merchant, Sept. 18, Oct. 16: solicitors, Hartley, Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; 
Brignual, Durham; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—-James Srark Skurrer, Liverpool, 
corn-merchant, Sept. 19, Oct. 9: Sélicitors, Lowndes and Co. Liverpool; official 
assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Joux Witcox, Manchesier, coal-merchant, Sept. 
4, Oct. 11: solicitor, Binney, Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester— 
Joun and Ropear Firres, Newcastle-upon-Tyvye, tea-dealers, Sept. 15, Oct, 20: 
solicitors, Howard and Doliman, Fenchurch Street; Hodge and Harle, Newcastle- 
npon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipexps.—Sept. 26, Wright, Thetford, Norfolk, butcher—Sept. 26, Homes, 
tigh Street, Southwark, woollen-draper—Sept. 28, Paxon, Bloomsbury Square, 
scrivener—Sept. 28, Burr, Gosport, boot-muker—Sept. 28, Crofts, Threadneedle 
Street, mine-share-broker—Sept. 23, Brant, Shoreditch, oilman 

Certiricates.— 7b Le granted, wniess cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mecting.—Sept. 28, Foot, Ingram Court, Fenchurch Street, wine-merchant —Sept. 28, 
Bullock, Warwick, ironmonger. 

Scorch SrquesrRations.-—-Tyre and Campbell, Glasgow, wool-merchants, Sept. 
14—Stewart, Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, farmer, Sept. 11—Gray, Glasgow, com- 
mission merchant, Sept. 14 —-Drysdales and Wallace, Alva, Stirlingshire, manufac- 
turers, Sept. l4— Dick, Glasgow, commission-merchaut, Sept. 19. 

















Friday, September 8. 

PartNersuirs Dissonvep.—C. and G. Stent, Worthing, flymen—Haslam and 
Sons, Manchester, counterpane-mauufacturers— Moxon and Walker, Leeds, printers 
—Tramble and Co. Huddersfivld, painters—Benson and Co. Birmingham, brush- 
makers - Marshall, Addy, and Co. and Marshall, Addy, and Smith, Sheflield, edge- 
tool-manufacturers— Parsons and Gordon, Park Wharf, Nottinghamshire, wharf- 
ingers—G. and J. Wood, Leeds, canvass-manufacturers — Wiblin and Harvey, South- 
ampton, doctors of medicine— Lees and Copestake, Manchester, contractors—Gadlis 
Chemical Company, Bridgend, Glamorganshire—Towart and Co. Mile End Road, 
corn-dealers—Haigh and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, finishers; as far as regards LI. 
Poole and A. Jowatt—Roberts and Pearce, Old Kent Road, drapers. 

Bayxnvurrs.—Isipore BLoomeNTHAL, Rodney Buildings, New Kent Road, litho- 
graphic-engraver, to surrender Sept. 16, Oct. 19: solicitor, King, Barge Yard, Buck- 
lersbury; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Joun Wittox, Broad- 
way, Westminster, cheesemonger, Sept. 15, Nov. 4: solicitors, Pocock and Poole, 
Bartholomew Close; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Wituiam Henry 
Bovsriety, Roughway, Tunbridge, paper-mauufacturer, Sept. 15, Nov. 3: solicitors, 
Lawrence and Co. Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Cuances Davis and Jonn Earoy, Kingston-upon-Thames, builders, Sept. 20, Oct. 
18: solicitors, Jay, Bucklersbury; Jay and Pilgrim, Norwich; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Street —Wut1Am Batcue.ar, Croydon, baker, Sept. 20, Oct. 18: 
solicitors, Everest and Co. Epsom; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street— 
Wituiam Howe, Goswell Street, victualler, Sept. 20, Oct. 18: solicitors, Mar- 
tineau and Reed, Gray’s Inn ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
SamMven Stamtox, Birmingham, victualler, September 20, October 11: solicitor, 
Ludlow, Birmingham; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham—Cnaries WaL- 
DKON, Bilston, Staffordshire, clothier, September 22, October 12: solicitors, Sut- 
ton, Manchester ; Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham 
—Hesry Amor, Bath, shoemaker, Sept. 19, Oct. 17: solicitor, Wilton, Bath ; ofli- 
cial aeneane, Acraman, BristolL—WiLi1aAmM Joun Norswoxtny, Sidmouth, baker, 
Sept. 19, Oct. 12: solicitors, Stogdon, and Hooper, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, 
Exeter ~Tuomas Wiorat, Shettield, table-knife-manufacturer, Sept. 23, Oct. 28: 
solicitor, Fernell, Sheffield; official assignee, Brewin, Shettield—Wittiam Jones, 
Liverpool, shipwright, Sept. 21, Oct. 12: solicitors, Robinson and Duke, Liverpool; 
official assignee, Bird, Liverpool —Rosexrt Wricurson, Liverpool, metal-broker, 
rye ~ Oct. 12: solicitor, Bolton, Wolverhampton ; official assignee, Turner, 
oan. ee Kerroor, Redford, Lancashire, silk-manufacturer, Sept. 21, 
: . : : 80) icitor, Boote, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—WIL- 
1AM GRAHAM, Wigton, grocer, Sept. 13, Oct. 9: solicitors, Bell and Co. Bow Church- 
ard; Lawson, Wigton; Chater, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Baker, 

eweastle-upon-Tyne. > 
cOivinnnns.— Sept. 29, Bellot, Old Jewry Chambers, merc hant—Oct. 3, Scudamore, 
ML rd, jloucestershire, draper—Sept. 29, Watkinson, Halifax, grocer—Sept. 29, 
li intock, Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen-manufacturer—Sept. 29, Robinson, Halifax, 
nen-draper. 
er ae To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
pre es bc 5, Kitson, Fenchurch Street, saddler—Sept_ 30, Russell, Chichester, 
Siete ogg meee 2, Roe, Brixton Road, oilman — Sept. 30, Harrington, Ramsden 
Geman t , ee ~Sept. 30, Silvestre, Argyll Street, Regent Street, importer of 
— goods Sept. 29, Forster, Liverpool, stock-broker. 
Oct i cea Divipenns. Lockett, Manchester, merchant ; first div. of 6). 
shire, “ wide Leone Fe Pott, Manchester—Coullins, Clitheroe, Lanca- 
Pott, Slanchester. » Hrst div. of 2s. jd. Oct. 10, or any subsequent Tuesday ; 

Scorcu SkQUESTRATIONS.—M‘Chlery, Glenluce, merc Se 22-- ‘ 
Aberfeldy, hotelkeeper, Sept. 23—Koy, Wen ay pt. $3--Buchenen, 





Sidney Cave, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, | 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes. 





Thurs. | Friday. 







B per Cent Consols....cccecescceceeecers, 954 | 95 954 9 6| «685 CTT 7 
Ditto for Account .. 954 | 95) 95 954 | 95 95 
3 per Cents Reduced . 954 | 95) 95 95 =6| shut —_ 
33 per Cents ..... + shat)! — — == —_—io—_— 
Long Annuities . 4g 43 | 4} 42 | shut —_ 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent.... _ 211 211 2l0 shut — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent...... ° «| 226 22am _—_ 228 229 
Exchequer Pills, 2}¢. per diem . .| Spm 6 a. f St a TS 
India Bonds 4 per Cent......... i— — \dpm | 7 | 8 | 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


























































(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, «5 p. Ct — | Mexican. 3 p. Ct. 25 
_— Mississippi . 6— | 
— | New Vork.. 6 — jexd. 
101, | Peruvian... 44 — | T0Rexd. 
57 | Portuguese. it — 
—_ Ditto, ..... a=— 
— | Russian.... 46— 99 ex d, 
— Ditto .... rt 8 
| 624 | Sardinian 5 =— | 8s 
| ee Spanish 3=— | 38 
| —= | Ditto New Deferre 3 — | 1s} 
| os Ditto (Passive) .....ccccccceseces ° 
los | Vemeswele ...cccccecesecees sa - = 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | | Banas— | 
Bristol and Exeter «...++se++++ ++ 96h ex d. Australasian.........- seeeeeeee 833 
Caledonian .....++++++++ . 67 | British North American . 65 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 63} Gases . cccocececececes rd 
Eastern Counties ...... +) Wexd Commercial ef London .. — 
Great Northern ....6sececeseeers 88 ex d London and Westminster ...... 41 
Great South. and West. Ireland..| 94 ex d London Chartd. Buk. of Australia 21 
Great Western .....-.ceeseceners 74h London Joint Stock....+...00++ _ 
Hull and Selby ........++ _ National of Ireland .. —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire , 754 National Provincial, . —_ 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... 89 Provincial of Ireland. 504 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 105, | Union of Australia... 67h 
London and Blackwall. ......- ° 8} Union of London.. esses ua 
London and North-western . Mines— | 
Midland ....-scesececeee evseece Brazilian Imperial ... *| 
Midland Great We | Ditto (St. John del Re, . 
North British ........+seseeeeees Cobre Copper ......+. ° 
North-Eastern—Berwick . Colonial Gold ... soeee 
North-Eastern—York .....+...+5. Nouveau Monde, ...... eoecececs 4 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolverh | MisceLLaNgous— 
Scottish Central..... Australian Agricultural . 43] 
South-eastern and Dover .. - 67, | Can noandeusseee loo 
London and South-western ...... 8i} } Crystal Palace .. 3b 
Docas— General Steam . - 
Bast and West India. .......+65++ 119 | Peel River Land and Mineral ../ 4b 
London ......6+06 oe 107 Peninsular and Oriental Steam .) 6n 
St. Katherine . -_- Royal Mail Steam......+-+- ee 59 
Victoria...... 2 | South Australian . eee 35} 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 2d day of September 1854. 
18SUK DEFARTMENT. 
Notes issued cesesecceceeesess £26,688,250 Government Debdt..... 
Other Securities ... 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Bilver Bulllon..sseseeceeveceee 


£26 688,250 





seceeeee 11,016,100 






£26 ,68¢,259 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital . « £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
i3 
















MeSt oerecerecees - 3,689,56 cludu: g Dead Weight Annuity) £10,980 .029 
Public Deposits*. + 3,996,427 Othe Securities. ......66 «eee 15,178,913 
Other Deposits ........+ + 10,402,559 Notes .....00000+ «+ 6,536 635 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,032,599 Gold and Silver Colm. ....+.++ 650,121 

£33,674,745 £33, 674,748 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 


BULLION. Per oz. 
Forcign Gold in liars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Porcign Gold in Coin,Portngal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 0 
New Dollars ......+.+++ ceccereccs - 0 0 O |} Lead, british Pig..... 
Silverin Bars, Standard ,.......... 0 5 1g | Steel, Swedish Keg... 20 


Per ton. 
.. U 


METALS. 
Copper, British Cakes£126 0 0 
oo. 0008 
°°@ 
00 





+ 2215 0 
2100 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 8. 
j . ° 2 & 
Oto 0 | Oats, Feed ,, 22 to 24 


co a 
Rye .oe-eees B6t040 F 
. ama Fine .. 24-25 


&. s 
Wheat, R.New 50 to52 
Fine. 55} Barley .. 21— 2 | 





Malting .. 27-29 o— 0 Poland .., 24—25 
Malt, Ord... 60—64 . O— 0 Fine ., 26—27 
OM .cceeee 40-46 





Fine ..... 65—68 


Potato .... 29— 30 
Peas, Hog .. 30—34 | Indian Corn, 35 —38 : 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 
Por the Week ending Sept. 2. 


Per Qr. (Imperial) of Englund and Wales 














Wheat.... Gis. 5d. | Rye ....+.. 428. Od. | Wheat ..... 62s, 34. | Rye..... . ad. 

Barley.... 34 4 Beans . 6 Barley ..... 32 5 Beans 2 

Oats...... 28 9 Peas . 5 [Oats ...+++- 27:8 Peas..... 7 

FLOUR. , PROVISIONS. 

Town-made .....+.++++ per sack 5ls. to 58s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, 13s. Od. per dos. 

BECORS .ccccccccceccsscesesese 43 — 47 Carlow, 41. 16%. to 4/, 18s. per owt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 42 — 46 Bacon, Irish ......+++..per wt. 72%. to 74s, 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 40 — 42 | Cheese, Cheshire cocccces 66 Te 
American ....+++. per barrel 25 3a Derby Plain... oes 60 — 66 
Canadian ...ccececccecscecs 2 





7 
Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. Od. to Os. Od, 


28 — 34 Hams, York ..++s000 secccees ooo 16 — Bb 
Bread, 74. to 9d. the 4lb. loaf. | 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


SairurieLo.” Heap or Carrie at 














Neweoarts ann Leapennmace.* 
s. a, s. a, SmiITurieeo. 
Beef .. 3 4to4 0 Friday Monday, 
Mutton. 3 6—4 0 Beasts, 993 
Veal... 3 O—3 8 Sheep .10,620 
Pork .. 3 3—4 0 Calves. 392. 
Lamb... 4 0-4 8— Pigs... 290 .eree 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Kent Pockets........++ . 0s.te 0s.|Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 104. to 04, 
Choice ditto ... . 400 — 560 | Wether and Ewe.......+. ececee -l0 —1h 
Sussex ditto ... .- © — © /|Leicester Hogget and Wether,,.. 11} — © 
0 — & [Skin Combing ..... eeeeeeee coos Om O 


Parnhaim ditto. ......-++-00+ 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CumBERtan nd. SMITuFIEL®. Whuirromaret. 






















954. to 110s, te 92s, 
50 — Bt - ww 
70 — 90 — 75 
118 —13) —120 
aa a —- 40 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil . percwt. £2 2 6 |Tea, Souchong, fine, per ib.. ls. 24. to 2). Od, 
Refined , seseseee 2 4 6 | Commo, fine ....-.000006 i — 110 


0 | Pekoe, flowery..... eee 1é4=—38 


eooee 113 or 
* In Bond—Duty Is. 6/. per Ib. 


Linseed Oil ... ° 
per 1000 13 0 0 


Linseed Vil-Cake . 







Candles, per Jozen . 0s. 04, to Os. Od. | Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 62s 6d. w #5). 64, 
Muulds, per dozen . Good Ordinary,...... 46s. 6d — 48). 6d, 
Sugar, Muscovado, per ¢ 21.. 34. 






West India Molasses ,...e« 1. 6d. to 16s. Od, 





——. ——— 


— 
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T. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, BRAD- 
FIELD, BERKS.—WANTED IMMEDIATELY, an AS- 
SISTANT-MASTER for the Upper School. Any Graduate 
in Classical Honours may apply at once to the Reverend the 
Warden, Bradfield, Reading. 


ANWELL COLLEGE AND PRE- 


PARATORY SCHOOL, Middlesex.—The term divides 
this day. A sound, rapid, and economical preparation is 
secured for the Universities, the Queen’s and East In lia 
Company's military and civil service, &c. &c. and peculiar 
facilities afforded for the thorough acquisition of the Parisian 
accent of the French language. Prospectuses on application. 

J. A. EMERTON, D.D. Principal. 


fy DIssURGH LADIES 
INSTITUTION. 
1, Park Place, George Square. 

Conducted, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Dalgleish, 
by a Lady Superintendent, a Resident, and six Assistant Go- 
vernesses, and eighteen Professional Teachers. 

The TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of the INSTITUTION 
COMMENCES on Monpay, the 2d Ocroper Nexr. 

Prospectuses, containing full information regarding the 
plans of the Institution, will be forwarded on application to 
Mr. Dalgleish, the Head Mester, or to the Lady Superin- 
tendent, at the Institution, 1, Park Place, Edinburgh. 


ro x 

YRYSTAL PALACE GENERAL AR- 

RANGEMENTS.—The Palace is opened on Mondays at 
9 a.m. and on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
atl0 a.m. On these days the charge for admission is One 
Shilling. It is opened on Saturdays at noon,on which day 
the charge for admission is Five Shilli 

Special Trains will run from London Bridge to the Crysta, 
Palace Station every week-day as fullows—at 7.10, 8.10, 9.10 
9.40, 10.10, 10.40, 11.10, 11.40, a.m. and 12.10, 12.40, 1.10, 1.40" 
2.10, 2.40, 3.10, 3.40, 4.10, 4.40, 5.16, 5.25, 5.40 p.m. ; returning 
from the Crystal Palace at 11.20, 11.50 a, m. and 12.20, 12.5", 
1.20, 1.50, 2.20, 2.50, 3.20, 3.50, 4.20, 4.50, 5.20, 5.50, 6.20, 6.50, 
7.20, 7.50, 8.20, 8.50 p.m.; and further additional Trains will 
run whenever the traffic renders it necessary. 

The 7.10, 8.10, and 9,10 a, m. down-trains, and the 4.50, 5.50, 
6.50, and 8.50 p.m. up-trains call at New Cross and Forest 
Hill, The Citizen and Iron Companies’ steam. boats will run 
from their several piers to the Surrey side pier at London 
Bridge at least every tea minutes during the day, and at 
those hours when increased numbers require it every five 
minutes. Tickets to the Palace, including conveyance by 
railway, can be obtained at these piers. 

The following are the Fares to the Crystal Palace and back, 
including admi-sion to the Palace— 

Shilling Days—First Class, 2s. 6d. ; Second Class, 2s.; Third 
Class, 1s. 6d. 

Saturdays—First Class 
































.; Second Class, 6s. 6d.; Third 





, Gs. , 

In order to afford every facility tothe Public, and to prevent 
any delay at London Bridge, arrangements have been made 
to issue the ebove tickets previously at offices in different 
parts of London, Passengers taking their tickets at these 
offices will be admitted to the London station by a separate 
entrance. 

Fares between London Bridge and the Crystal Palace 
Station, not including admission to the Palace— 

Single Tickets—First Class, ls. 3d. ; Second Class, Is. ; Third 


Class, 9d. 

Return Tickets—First Class, 2s.; Second Class, Is. 6d. ; 
Third Class, Is. 

The last-named Tickets can only be obtained at the Lon- 
don Terminus, and at the Company's Offices, 43, Regent Cir- 
cus, Piccadilly. 

Special First-class Return Tickets, from London Bridge to 
the Crystal Palace Station and bac}, will be issued on Shilling 
days to holders of Crystal Palace Season Tickets, at a reduced 
charge of Is. 6d. each. These Ticketscan only be issued upon 
production of a Season Ticket to the Crystal Palace. 








Every endeavour wil! be made to afford, at all times, a | 


sufficient number of first-class seats, but, in order to obviate 
disappointment, it is necessary to announce that, in cases of a 
great concourse of persons, no particular class of carriage can 
be guaranteed. 

No change can be given either at the London Bridge or at 
the Crystal P.lace Stations ; passengers must therefore pro- 
vide themselves with the necessary silver 

Children under Twelve years of age will be charged only 
half the above rates. 

Season Tickets including conveyance by Railway 41. 4s. 
each ; without conveyance by Railway, 2/. 2s. (The usual 
discount allowed to families.) May be obtained at the London 
Bridge Terminus. 

August 1834. Ry order. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Railway Travel- 
lers may obtain Tickets of Insurance against Railway 
Accidents for the Journey on payment of 1d. 2d. or 3d. by in- 
quiring of the Booking Clerks at all the principal Stations 
where they take a railway ticket. 

surance Vitice, 3, Old Broad Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 18141. 


_ 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 
Since the establishment of this Society, 5074 Policies have 
been issued for 2,090,029/. with 90,3651. of Annual Premiums. 
Two Bonuses have been declared, (in 1848 and 1853,) adding 





Railway Passengers’ As- | 


nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured, | 


and by which a Policy of 1000/. issued in 1842 on a healthy 
ife is now increased to 12607, 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy 
ar diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data 
will allow. 

Policies issued free of Stamp-duty and every charge but 
the Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms « f Proposal, and every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, 
or on application to any of the Society's Agents in the coun- 
try. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, 


Offices, 12, John Street, Adelphi, London, and 18, Nassau 
Street, New York. Founded in 1846.—This institution has 
been established many years (with great success; as a medium 
for the introduction of parties unknown to each other, who 
are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from 
some cause or other, cannot find partners in their own circle 
of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The strictest 
honour and secrecy is maintained in every case.—Prospec- 
tuses, applications, forms, rules, and every information, sent 
free to any name, initials, or address, on receipt of twelve 
postage-stamps. 

By order of the Directors, LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 
12, John Street, Adelphi, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS the first remedy in the world for the Cure of 

Bad Legs.—Anne Williams, of Village Place, Claton Street, 
Liverpool, states in a letter to Mr. Robinson, druggist, 51, 
Copperas Stréet, Liverpool, that she had an ulcerated leg 
for many months; and that she tried various remedies in 
anticipation of effecting a cure, which appeared quite hope- 
ess, as it rame worse every day, until she made use of 
Holloway’s Ointmentand Pills. By the first dressing there 











was a decided improvement, and in a few weeks the wounds 
were completely healed; and she now enjoys most excel nt 
health. sold by all Vendors of Medicine, and at Professor 
Hottoway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London; and 89, 
Maiden Lane, New York. 





FFICE OF ORDNANCE, 
8th September 1854. 


The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do hereby 
give notice that a quantity of Harness, Cl thing, Serge, Lea- 
ther, Canvass, Lead Ashes, Files, Zinc, Tin, Plain and Pan 
Tiles, Wheels, about 49,000 Staves for Powder Barrels, Slabs, 
and 47 Cords of Fir and Carriage Wood, &c. WILL BE SOLD 
BY PUBLIC AUCTION, in the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 
on Tucaspay, the Mth instant, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon 
precisely. 

May be viewed from 10 till 4 o’clock on the three days pre- 
vious to the sale. 

Catalogues may be had at the Ordnance Office, Pall Mall, 
Tower of London, and Royal Arsenal, Wool wich, 

Ry order of the Board, 
Cc. POIGNAND, Pro. Sec. 


(KONTRACTS FOR OXEN FOR SALT 


BEEF FOR HER MAJESTY’S NAVY. 











Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and Transport 
Services, Somerset House, 28th August 1854. 

The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
do hereby give Notice, that on Monday, the 2d October next, 
at 1 e’clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to contract for supplying and delivering into 
her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deptford, Gosport, and 
Plymouth, or any one or more of those ports, all such 

OXEN FOR SALT BEEF 
as shall from time to time be demanded between the 2d Octo- 
ber next, and the 3ist March next. 

The conditions of the contract may be seen at the said 
Office, or on application to the Superintendents of the Vic- 
tualling Yards at Deptford, Gosport, and Plymouth. 

No tender will be received after 1 o'clock on the day of 
treaty, nor any noticed unless made on the printed form pro- 


| vided for the purpose; but it will not be necessary that the 


party tendering, or an agent appointed by him, should attend 
at this Office, as the result of the offer received from each 
person will be communicated to him in writing. 

Every tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“Tender for Oxen,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 
House, accompanied by a letter signed by two responsible 
persons, engaging to become bound with the person tendering, 
in the sum of 500/. fur the due performance of the contract 
for each port. 


x + 5 7 a : 
HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 
innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
GOWLAND’S LOTION is held by the most distinguished 
possessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Robert Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with 
out which none is genuine. Price 2s, 9d. and 5s. 6d.; quarts, 
8s. 6d. Sold by perfumers and chemists. 


AYal x y 

O LADIES.—A BEAUTIFUL COM- 
PLEXION, and SOFT and FAIR HANDS and ARMS, 

are fully realized and sustained by the use of ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR, an Oriental Botanical Preparation, which, by 
its action on the pores and minute secretory vessels of the 
skin, promotes a healthy tone so essential to its general well- 
being and the beauty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim- 
ples, spots, discolouration, and other cutaneous visitations, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
bloom and transparency of complexion. Caution—The words 

















“ Rowlands’ Kalydor"’ are on the wrapper, and A. Rowtanp | 


and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, in red ink, at foot. 
Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


= DINNEFORD'S 
Y » 
JURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnerorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. 
U T Y O F F T E A. 
The REDUCTION of the TEA-DUTY, and the easy 
state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS and COMPANY 
to SELL 
Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. 
Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d 
The best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d.,4s., and 4s, 4d. 
Rest Mohune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 
The Best Pear! Gunpowder, 5s. 
Prime Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., and 1s. 3d. 
The best Mocha and the best West India Coffee, Is. 4d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices, sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 
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HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR. 
TON’S.—He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS which are 
devoted to the exclusive show of lron and Brass Bedsteads 
and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Mat- 
tresses. Common Iron Bedsteuds from 17s.; Portable Fold- 
ing Bedsteads from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted 
with dovetail joints ond patent sacking, from 2ls.; and 
Cots from 21s. each; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 

Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2t. 19s. to 131. 13s. 
TEA- 


APIER MACHE and IRON 


TRAYS.—An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters, 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety or no- 
velty. 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 

per set of three. ....... cee cceee from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto.... ..from 13s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape ditto......... ..from 7s. 6d 

Round & Gothic waiters, cake, & bread baskets, equally low. 


<=] , > > > 
I ATHS and TOILETTE WARF.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 
ROOM devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
the newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tendet 
to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. Portable Showers,7s. 6d. ; Pillar Showers, 3/. to 5i.; 
Nursery, 13s. 6d. to 32s.; Sponging, 15s. to 32s.; Hip, l4s. to 
3ls. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Co'd 
Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.—Toilette Ware in 
great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of Three. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN LARG£E SHOW- 
ROOMS, (al! communicating,) exclusive of the Shdp, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING [RON MON- 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japan 
ned Wares, Ironand Brass Bedsteads,) so arranged and classi- 
fied that purchasers may easily and at once make their selec- 
tions. 
Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 
39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street,) Nos. 1 
2,&3, NEWMAN STRERT , and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE. 























¥: i 
AMES LOCKE'S, 119, Regent Street, 
e LADIES’ WATERPROOF CLOAKS, for Travelli 
ae tg and GENTLEMEN'S INVERNESS CAPES, fe 
ooting. 


OO 
ME: HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52 
Fleet Street, has introduced an entirely new descri . 
tion of ARTIFICIAL TEETH fixed without springs, wing, 
or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
asnot to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer ; they will never change colour or decay, and wil} 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This me. 
thod does not require the extraction of roots, or any Painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose 
and is uaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication.— 
52, Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATA. 


LOGUE, containing size, price, and description of up- 
wards of 100 articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travelling- 
bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-boxes, Writing-desks, 
Dressing-cases, and other travelling requisites, forwarded 
on receipt of twostamps. ALLEN’S Travelling-bag (Patent. 
ed) has the opening as large as the bag itself, and therefore 

ossesses an immense advantage over all others. ALLEN’S 
Registered Despatch-box and Writing-desk, and their New 
Quadruple Portmanteau, (containing four compartments.) are 
the best articles of the kind ever produced.—J. W. and T. 
ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture (see separate 
Catalogue) and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, West Strand. 








ME Mecut having had the honour of 


supplying the Crystal Palace Company with Tabdie. 
Knives of a novel and pleasing form, begs to state, that in 
future he will name them the CRYSTAL PALACE TABLE- 
KNIVES, and supply them to the public of a similar quality, 





in fine ivory, 30s. perdozen ; transparent ivory, 42s. per 

Mr. Mechi charges the same pi $s for his manufactures when 
disposed of at the Crystal Palace as he does at his establishment 
in Leadenhall Street. Owners of merchant steamers, hotel- 
keepers, and all public establishments, will find these knives 
far more economical and durable than the usual sort, being 
an entirely new construction, and not affected by immersion 
in hot water.—i, Leadenhall Street. 


RAVELLERS and SPORTSMEN will 
find ease-giving, suitable, and gentlemanly garments in 
NICOLL’S MORNING COATS and PALETOTS, 
From ONE TO TWO GUINEAS each, (some are made 
waterproof,) 
Also, GUINEA TROUSERS and HALF-GUINEA WAIST- 
COATS. 








Gentlemen living far from those towns where the Patentees 
have recognized agents, are recommended to send the number 
of inches they measure round the chest and waist, with their 
exact height ; and if such be accompanied by a Post-office 
order, or Banker's draft, their wishes can, in a few hours’ 
notice, be responded to by 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT 

STREET, and 22, CORNHILL, London. 


’ 7 >TT 
LAIR'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. Price !s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Mr. W. Courtney, Barton Stacey, Hants, says—“I 
had resort to your Pills, and within two hours I was quite 
easy. The use of these Pills ought really to be known all 
over the world.” Among the many discoveries, none have 
conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as that of 





| BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require 


neither attention nor confinement, and are certain to prevent 


| the disease attacking any vital part. 








Sold by all Medicine-vendors.—Observe that “ Tomas 
Provt, 229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Govern- 
ment Stamp. 


JYERFECT DIGESTION and STRONG 


NERVES (without medicine) are restored to the most en- 








| feebled by DU BARRY’S delicious health-restoring REVA- 


LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 
other means of cure, and effectually removes indigestion 
(dyspepsia), constipation and diarrhaa, nervousness. bilious- 
ness, liver complaint, flatulency, sinking, distension, sick 
headaches, palpitation of the heart, nervous headache, deaf- 
ness, noises in the head and «ars, excruciating pains in almost 
every part of the body, chronic inflammation, cancer and 
ulceration of the stomach, dysentery, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, impuritirs and po~erty of the blood, scrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after eating, or at sea, 
low spirits. spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general de- 
bility, inquietude, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 
ralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 
memory, delusions, vertigo, bloud to the head, exhaustion, 
melancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and many other complaints. It 
is, moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, 
as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, but imparts a 
healthy relish for lunch and dinner. and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscular ener<y to the most 
enfeebled. lib., 28. 94.; 2ib.,4s. 6d.; Sib., lls ; 12tb,, 228; 
super-refined, l!b., 6s.; 21b., 1ls.; Sib.,22s.; 101b., 33s. The 
10lb. and 12!b. carriage free on r-ceipt of a post-office order. 
—Rarry, Du Barry, and Co.,77, Regent Street, Londen; Lon- 
don agents, Fortnum, Mason, and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182, Piccadilly ; and also at 60, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; 330 and 451, Strand; 55 
Charing Cross. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN 
COD. LIVER OIL.—Prepared for Medicinal Use in the 
Loffuden Isles, Norway, and put to the test of chemical analy- 
sis The most effectual remedy for CONSUMPTION, BRON- 
CHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, and 
all SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 

Approved of and 1ecommended by Berzrrivs, Liesto, 
Wouter, Jonaruan Peaeina, Fovarier, and numerous other 
distinguished scientific chemists, prescribed by the most 
eminent medical men, and supplied to the leading Hospitals 
of Europe—effecting a cure or alleviating symptoms much 
more rapidly than any other kind. 

Extract from the “ LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“ After a careful examination of the different kinds of cod- 
liveroil, Dr. De Jongh gives the preference to the light brown 
oil over the pale oil, which contains scarcely any volatile 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and 
the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy 
of cod-liver ofl no doubt partly depends. Some of the de- 
ficiencies of the pale oil are attributable to the method of its 
preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. 
In the preference of the light brown over the pale oil we fully 
concur. 

“ We have carefully tested a specimen of the light brown 
cod-liver oil prepared for medic +1 use under the direction of 
Dr. Pe Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale Agents, 
Messrs. Ansar, Harnronp, and Co. 77, Strand. e find it to 
be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 

Sold wotesate and keri, in bottles, labelled with De 
De Jongh's stamp and signature, by 

ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO. 77, STRAND, LONDON, 
sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Possessions, at the following prices: 

IMPERIAL MFASURE. 
Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. 

*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, carn1ao® ParD, to any 

part of England on receipt of a remittance of Tea Shillings. 
























September 9, 1854. ] 
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TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—All t e 
best NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MU- 
PIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers 
of Two Guineas and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to 
Cuaaces Bowanp Movie, 510, New Oxford Street. 
ATEWSPAPER FOR SALE.—The Pro- 
prietor ofa first-class three-day Newspaper in the North 
being destrons of ret 
d 8 n : 
p> ‘order. The paper has been long established, enjoys 
a steady circulation among the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, 
&c. of the provinces. To a man of enterprise and moderate 
capital this will prove a lucrative investment. Apply by 
totter addressed “ Newspaper Proprietor,” care of Mr. 
Cartes Ranker, 12, Birchin Lane, London. 


REIGN MUSIC AT A REDUCED 
PRICE.—Boosry and Sons beg to announce, 
that they have reduced to half-price the Music in 
Sonnambula, Rigoletto, Ernani, and many other Operas ; 
the copyrights of which belonged to them prior to the 
late decision of the Huuse of Lords. A Catalogue of 
all these works is now ready, and may be had postage 
oo Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles Street, London. 
rr 
OMARSUND. Drawn on the Spot by 
E. T. Dotsy. The General Operations against 
Bomarsund, August 15. Lithographed in two tints, 
size of the large VIEWS OF K RONSTADT, SWEA- 
BORG, and SEVASTOPOL, 32} by 154 inches. Price 
7s. 6d.: coloured, 12s. 
The LANDING of the FRENCH at ALAND, Au- | 
st 14. Lithographed in two tints, size 154 by 11 
inches. Price 3s.; coloured, 5s. | 
EMBARKATION of PRISONERS, August 16, size, | 
154 by ll inches. Price 3s.; coloured, 5s. 
inrERIOR of GUN-CHAMBER, FORT NOT- 
TICK, after the Surrender, Size 15} by 114 inches. 
Price 3s. : coloured, 5s. 


BREACH in FORT NOTTICK, made by the Eng- 
lish Sand-bag Battery—vide Times, Sept. 4; Admirals 
Napier, Plumridge, and Chads, Inspecting the Ruins 
Size 15} by ll inches. Price 3s.; coloured, 5s. 

Paut and Domrxic Counacui and Co. 13 and 14, 
Pall Mall East. 
FFICIAL GUIDE-BOOK TO THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. By Samvert Puitups. 

TO ADVERTISERS. — The first contract for One 
Hundred Thousand Copies being nearly completed, the 
Publishers are prepared to receive renewals or fresh 
Advertisements for a Second Series of One Hundred 
Thousand Copies. 

11, Bouverie Street, September 7, 1854. 














TEW EDITION OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE OFFICIAL GUIDE-BOOK. 
By Samvue. Puriuirs. 

A New Edition, Corrected ana Enlarged, with NEW 
PLANS of the BUILDING and GROUNDS, and many 
additional Plans of the various Courts, is published 
this day, price One Shilling. 

*,* The Official Guide-books to all the Courts are 
always on sale in the Building, and at all Railway Sta- 
tions. 





Beappsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


YALIGNANIT’S PARIS GUIDE, 1854. 

I Now ready, an entirely New and Corrected Edi- 
tion of the above, compiled from the best authorities, 
revised end verified by personal inspection, and ar- 
ranged on an entirely new plan, with Map and Plates. 
18mo. 10s. 6d. bound. May be had without Plates, 
7s. 6d. bound. 

“ Galignani’s Paris Guide appears so good as to re- 
lieve the Editor of this work from the necessity of en- 
tering into any description, at present, of the French 
Capital.” —Murray's Handbook of France. 

ndon: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


BE 

CANON WORDSWORTH ON RELIGIOUS 
RESTORATION. 

Now ready, in 8vo. price 8s. the Fifth Volume of 


CCASLONAL SERMONS, preached 
in Westminster Abbey. By Cur. Worpsworrtu, 
D.D. Canon of Westminster. 

Contents: On National Sins, Judgments, and Duties 
—Census of Religious Worship -The Episcopate ; and 
on Additional Sees— The Diaconate; and on Lay Agen- 
ya mae Endowments, and Maintenance of the 
Clergy—On Church-Rates—On Divorce — Restoration 
of Holy Matrimony— Hopes of Religious Restoration. 

Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, any of the Former Volumes. 








Just published, quarto, cloth, price 24s. | 


E NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 
4 Eiourn Eprrioxy, Votume VI. 
Illustrated by Maps, and numerous Engravings on 
Wood and Steel. 

Privcrrat Contents: Bishop Butler. By Professor 
Henry Rogers—Calvin and Channing. By Rev. W. L. 
Alexander, D D.~ Thomas Campbell. y Professor 

- E. Aytoun—Canada. By J. B. Brown—Canary 
Islands. By J. Y. Johnson, Madeira—Cannon. By 
Lieut.-Col. Portlock, Woolwich — Ceylon. By John 
Capper— Thomas Chalmers. By Rev. W. Hanna, 
LL.D.—Chemistry. By Professor W. Gregory—China. 
By Sir John Barrow—Chili. By C. B. Black, Valpa- 
raiso~Chivalry. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart.—Chloro- | 
form. By Professor J. ¥Y. Simpson—Chronology. By 
the late Thomas Galloway —Cavan and Clare. By 
Henry Senior, Belfast —Climate. By Sir John Leslie. 
Revised by Dr. Traill. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. Brack. London: Siupxin & Co. 

Price reduced from 41. 4s. to 2l. 12s. 6d. 


Y TLER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND; 

hoa New Edition (the Third), in Seven Volumes 
8y 0. to range with other Historical Works in Gentle- 
men’s Libraries. 

ee to this and the previous Editions, 5s. 

M‘CULLOCH’S PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 15s. 

JAMIESON'’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY and 
SUPPLEMENT. Abridged by Jou Jounsrone. 8vo, 

The SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. By Joun Mitts 
Esq. 8vo. 9s. - 
A. & C, Buack, Edinburgh. Loxoman & Co. London. 








| Coal up to the Soul of Man. 


1 iw 





By Authority of the Registrar-General. 


Now ready, in royal 8vo, price 5s. 


THE CENSUS OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1851: 


Comprising an Account of the Numbers and Distribution of the People; their Ages, Conjugal Condition, Oceu 
tions, and Birth-place: with returns of the Blind, the Deaf-and-Dumb, and the Inmates of Public Institutions’; 


and an Analytical Index. 


REPRINTED IN A CONDENSED FORM, FROM THE OFFICIAL REPORTS AND TABLES, 


London : 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 





Sixth Edition, 5s, 


PSSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTER- | 


| and may be had of all Booksellers. 


4 VALS OF BUSINESS. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Second Edition, 6s. 


t Narr: CLAIMS OF LABOUR: 
an Essay on the Duties of the Employers to the 
Employed. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Third Edition, with Portrait, 6s. 
IFE OF MRS. GODOLPHIN. 
4 By Joun Evetyn. Now first published, and Edited 
by Samvuet, Lord Bishop of Oxford, Chancellor of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


ECTURES READ AT A MECHA- | 


NICS’ INSTITUTE IN THE COUNTRY. 
By the same Author, 


NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. Is. 

SELECTIONS FROM DRYDEN, including his 
Translations and Plays. 4s. 6d. 

SELECT POEMS OF PRIOR AND SWIFT. 3s. 


London: Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


CHOOL EXPERIENCES OF A FAG 
h AT A PRIVATE AND A PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
By Greorck MEtpy. 
London: Smita, Evper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
This day, 1s. 6@, sewed ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[Pp* CUMMING'S SIGNS OF 





THE 
TIMES. Part II. 
The complete volume, newly revised, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Arrnvur Hatt, Virtue, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


NDESTRUCTIBILITY: one of the 
Great Truths proclaimed by Science and Nature, 
traced throughout surrounding things, from a Bit of 
By Henry G. Coorrr. 
* There is no such thing as death.” 
GRooMBRIDGE and Son. 
On the 14th of September will be published, 
COALITION GUIDE: Illustra- 
tions of the Political History of 1853-"4.  Feap. 
Svo. 200 pages, stout wrapper, price 1s. 
Press Office, 110, Strand; Warp and Lock, 158, 


| Fleet Street; at the Railway Stations; and of all 


Booksellers. 





This day, ls. ; post free, ls. 6d. 
MPORTANT QUESTIONS affecting the 
Existence of the ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN ENGLAND; or Answer toa Letter published by 
Cardinal Wiseman in the Parisian ** Univers,” against 
some Articles of the ‘‘Ami de la Religion,” recom- 
mending to British Roman Catholics Moderation, 
Loyalty, Patriotism, and Respect for Public Opinion. 
By the Rev. Hanrprnor Ivers. 
London: Tuomas Boswortn, 215, Regent Street. 


“In feap. 8vo. with Wood-cuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, _ 


JYROFESSOR BRANDE’S LECTURES 
on the ARTS connected with ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY, as APPLIED to MANUFACTURES, in- 
cluding Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico-Printing, Sugar- 
Manufacture, the Preservation of Wood, Tanning, &c., 
delivered before the Members of the Royal Institution. 
Arranged, by permission, from the Lecturer’s Notes, by 
J, Scorrern, M.E 
London: Loxemay, Brown, Greex, and Loxomans. 











This day is published, price 9s. 
ONTRIBUTIONS TO BRITISH 
/ PALAONTOLOGY; or First Descriptions of 
several hundred Fossil Radiata, Articulata, Mollusca, 
and Pisces, from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Odlitic, and 
Paleozoic Strata of Great Britain. With numerous 
Wood-cuts. By Frep. M‘Coy, F.G.S. Hon. F.C.P.S, 





Professor of Natural History in the University of Mel- 
bourne. 8vo. cloth. 

MAcMILLaN and Co. Cambridge; and Groror Bert, 

186, Fleet Street, London. 
This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 
Nyt ETIC FOR THE USE OF 
i SCHOOLS, By Barxaxp Smirn, M.A. Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

This has been published in accordance with very nu- 
merous requests from Schoolmasters and Inspectors of 
Schools. te comprises a complete reprint of the Arith- 
metic from Mr. Smith’s larger work, with such altera- 
tions as were necessary in separating it from the Al- 
gebra, with many additional Examples, and references 
throughout to the Decimal system of Coinage. Crown 
8vo. cloth lettered. 

Macmriias and Co. Cambridge; and Groror Bett, 

186, Fleet Street, London. 
NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHEK MEDICINE. 
For indigestion, constipation, diarrhaea, palpitation of the 
heart, fletaleney, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver, 
cough, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the 
kidneys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, despondency, 
spleen, heartburn, &c.—Price 1ld.; or 3d. tree by post (in 
stimps). Eighty-first Edition. . " " 
mAHE NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 
THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the general reader, and contains numerous c ‘ses, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration ot health to the most | 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 

London: J. Grrpert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 

pon, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers. 
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py cmaars HANDBOOK for SWIT- 
i ZERLAND, revised to 1854, is NOW READY, 


Albemarle Street, August 1854. 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN ASIA, 
This day, Third Edition, with Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 
7s. 6d 


7s. 6d. 
RMENTIA. A Year at Erzeroum, and 
on the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Persia. 
By the Hon. Ronert Curzon, Author of ** Visits to the 
Monasteries of the Levant.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


COMPANION FOR THE MOORS, &e. 
Second Edition, rev ised, with 18 Wood-cuts, feap. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 
OG-BREAKING; the most Expedi- 
tious, Certain, and Easy Method, whether 
excellence or only mediocrity is desired. By Co 
W. N. Hurcuuson, Grenadier Guards, 

“A more opportune, a pleasanter, a more useful 
book to the sportsman than this, has not been published 
for many aday. The author is a practical man, and 
almost everything he writes about dog-breaking may 
be relied on.” — Bell's Life. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


pA Reeous OF TRAVEL TALK. 
3s. 6d. 


I ANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM AND 
THE RINE. 5s. 


ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMA- 
AND THE RHINE. 9s. 


NY, HOLLAND, PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
| ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND 
AND THE ALPS. 


7s. 6d. 

ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMA- 
NY AND THE TYROL. 9s. 

| ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 
THE PYRENEES. 9s. 

I ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. 

Part I.—SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, AND 

VENICE, e 

| ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. 
oe IIl.—FLORENCE, LUCCA, AND TUS- 








t 
nel 


CAN 

I ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 

EL Part 1—SOUTH TUSCANY, AND PAPAL 
é =. 8 


ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 
Part Il.—ROME, AND ITS ENVIRONS. 7s. 
ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY 
AND NAPLES. lds. 
ANDBOOK FOR MALTA, TURKEY, 
AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 10s. 
] ANDBOOK FOR GREECE AND 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS. Lis. 
l ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THE 
EAST. lis. 
igo FOR NORTH EUROPE. 
Part IL.—NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DEN- 
MARK. 12s. 
I ANDBOOK FOR NORTH EUROPE. 
Part I1.—RUSSIA, THE BALTIC, AND FIN- 
LAND. 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


I 
i 
I 





In two volumes, 8vo. now reduced from NU. 5s. to lis. 


IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

DAVID HUME. From the Papers bequeathed 

by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; 

and other Original Sources. By Joun Hus Burtor, 
Advocate, 

C. Biack, Edinburgh. 


MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. double columns, price 12s. 
the Ninth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, 


and Impreved, of 
DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, 
Contain- 


A DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. 
ing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates : with 
Directions for Administering Medicines; the Regula- 
tion of Diet and Regimen; and the Management of 
the Diseases of Women and Children. By ALEXANDER 
Macavtay, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and Physician Accoucheur to 
the New Town Dispensary. 

* Just such a work as every head of a family ought 
to have on his book-shelf.”—Brighton Herald. 

“If sterling mer might be the passport to success, 
this work will obtain the most extensive celebrity.”— 
Bath Herald. 

** Calculated to accomplish all that could be wished 
in a popular system of medicine.”— Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

** Decidedly the most useful book of the kind that 
has yet been offered to the public.” —Caledonian Mer- 


Lonoman & Co. London 





eury. 
We have seen nothing of the kind better adapted 
for consultation.”— Literary Gazette. 
Apam and Cuarurs Biack, Edinburgh; Loxomawx 
and Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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12. 
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14. 
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16. 
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19. 
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. FRANKENSTEIN, Mrs. Shelley; and 


. THE PASTOR'S FIRESIDE. Vol. I. Miss 


Ricuarp Bsent.ey, New Burlington Street. 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 
2s. 6d. each Volume. 


THE PILOT. Cooper. 
CALEB WILLIAMS, Godwin. 
THE SPY. Cooper. 


THADDEUS OF WARSAW. Miss Jane 
Porter. 


ST. LEON. Godwin. 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS. Cooper. 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. I. Afiss 
Jane Porter. 


THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. II. Miss 
Jane Porter. 


GHOST-SEER, Vol. I. Schiller. 


EDGAR HUNTLY, Brockden Brown; 
and Conclusion of GHOST-SEER. 


HUNGARIAN BROTHERS. Miss A. M. 
Porter. 


CANTERBURY TALES. Vol. I. The 
Misses Lee. 


CANTERBURY TALES, Vol. Il. The 
Misses Lee. 


THE PIONEERS. Cooper. 
SELF-CONTROL. Jfrs. Brunton. 
DISCIPLINE. Ars. Brunton. 
THE PRAIRIE. Cooper. 


Jane Porter. 


THE PASTOR'S FIRESIDE. Vol. II. 
Miss Jane Porter. 


LIONEL LINCOLN. Cooper. 

















31. 
. MAXWELL. Theodore Hook. 


37. 


39. 
44. 
45, 
4 


> 


48, 
54. 
58. 


> 
bw 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 


71. 
73. 


io. 


78. 


2. PETER SIMPLE. Marryat. 


. CAPTAIN BLAKE ; OR MY LIFE. Maz- 


. THE BUCCANEER. Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


BENTLEY’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


3s. 6d. each Volume. 


THE SMUGGLER. Banim. 
STORIES OF WATERLOO. Maxwell. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. AJMrs. 
Gore. 


THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. Grattan. 

HAJJI BABA. Jorier. 

HAJJI BABA IN ENGLAND. Morier. 

THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER. Theodore 
Hook. 


THE YOUNGER SON. Capt. Trelawny. 
ZOHRAB. Morier. 


TREVELYAN. The Author of “A Mar- 
riage in High Life.” 


JACOB FAITHFUL. Marryat. 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
Marryat. 


KING'S OWN. Marryat. 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY. Marryat. 
NEWTON FORSTER. Marryat. 

THE PACHA of MANY TALES. Marryat 
RATTLIN THE REEFER. Marryat. 





well. 
HELEN. AMiss Edgeworth. 
THE BIVOUAC. Maxwell. 
JACK BRAG. Theodore Hook. 
THE VICAR OF WREXHILL Js. 


rollope. 


80. TYLNEY HALL. TZhomas Iood. 


21. LAWRIE TODD. Galt. a 
22, FLEETWOOD. Godwin. 79 
23. SENSE & SENSIBILITY. Miss Austen. 

24. CORINNE. Madame de Stail, 1 

25, EMMA. Miss Austen. 62. 

26. SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE and ART. | 5 
Mrs. Inchbald. 

27. MANSFIELD PARK. Miss Austen. - 

28. NORTHANGER ABREY, and PERSUA- | 9¢ 
SION. Miss Austen. “9 

30. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. Miss Austen. | 8" 

2, THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME. | gg 
Vietor Hugo. 4 

33. THE BORDERERS. Cooper. 

36. WATER WITCH. Cooper. 92 

38. THE BRAVO. Cooper. | 96 

40. RED ROVER. Cooper. 97 

41. VATHEK, Beckford ; CASTLE of OTRAN- | 98 
TO, Horace Walpole; and BRAVO OF 
VENICE, M. G. Lewis. | 1 

42. THE COUNTRY CURATE. Gleig. 101 

43, THE BETROTHED. Manzoni. 

49, THE ALHAMBRA, Washington Irving ; | 10? 
THE LAST OF THE ABENCERRAGES, | 104 
Chateaubriand; and THE INVOLUN- | 105. 
TARY PROPHET, Horace Smith. 106. 

50. THE HEADSMAN. Cooper. 107. 

51. ANASTASIUS. Vol. I. Hope. 108. 

62. ANASTASIUS. Vol. Il. Hope. 100. 

53. DARNLEY. James. a8. 

55. HEIDENMAUER. Cooper. 11. 

56. DE L'ORME. James. 

57. HEADLONG HALL—NIGHTMARE AB- | 112 
BEY—MAID MARIAN, and CROCHET 
CASTLE. Peacock. 113. 

59. PHILIP AUGUSTUS. James. 114. 

60. ROOKWOOD. Ainsworth. 115 

61. HENRY MASTERTON. James. ; 

74. PRECAUTION. Cooper. 116 

76. RORY O’MORE. Lover. 117. 

77. BEN BRACE. Capt. Chamier. 

89. HOMEWARD BOUND. Cooper. 118. 

90. THE PATHFINDER. Cooper. 119. 

91. THE DEERSLAYER. Cooper. 120. 

93. THE MAN-AT-ARMS. James. 122. 

94. TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 123. 

95. THE TWO ADMIRALS. Cooper. 

99. JACK O'LANTERN. Cooper. 

103. MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. JIngoldsby. 34 

121. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. Mrs. H. B. Stowe. | 47 

124. AFLOAT AND ASHORE. Cooper. 72 

126. LUCY HARDINGE. Cooper. 


. JACQUELINE OF HOLLAND. Grattan. 
. RICHARD SAVAGE. Whitehead. 

. CECIL. Mrs. Gore. | 
. THE PRAIRIE BIRD. The Hon, C. A. 


. BELFORD REGIS. AMiss Mitford, 
. THE POACHER. Marryat. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


. THE WIDOW BARNABY. Mrs. Trollope. 


THE SOLDIER OF LYONS. JMrs. Gore. 

MARRIAGE. The Author of “ The In- 
heritance”’ and “ Destiny.” 

THE INHERITANCE. 

DESTINY. 

GILBERT GURNEY. Theodore Hook. 

THE WIDOW AND THE MARQUIS. | 
Theodore Hook. | 
ALL IN THE WRONG; OR BIRTHS, | 
— AND MARRIAGES. Theodore 
Hook. 


Murray. 


00. AYESHA. Morier. 
. MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. Al- 


bert Smith. 


THE OUTLAW. Js. 8. C. Hall. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. Marryat. 

THE DOG-FIEND. Merryat. 

ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. Al- 
bert Smith. 

HECTOR O'HALLORAN. Mazwell. 

THE IMPROVISATORE. Andersen. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. AJfiss L. E. 
Landon, 


. CATHERINE DE’ MEDICIS. Miss L. 8. 


Costello. 

PERCIVAL KEENE. Marryat. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPERONE. 
Lady Dacre. 

EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL CHAPLAIN. 
The Author of ** The Coroner's Clerk.” 


. LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. Grattan. 


TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND PEA- 
SANTRY. Lady Dacre. 

SIR RALPH ESHER. Leigh Hunt. 

THE HAMILTONS. JMMrs. Gore. 

LIFE OF A SAILOR. Capt. Chamier, RN. 

THE SCATTERGOOD FAMILY. Allert 
Smith. 

THE LEYCESTERS. 


5s. each Volume. 
| 


. EUGENE ARAM. Bulwer. 
. PAUL CLIFFORD. Bulwer. 
. LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Bulwer. | 





” Sone veady, 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6a. 
SHE BALTIC, the BLACK SEA, and 
the CRIMEA. Comprising Travels through 
Russia, with a Voyage down the Volga to Astrachan 
and a Tour through Crim Tartary. By Cuanes 
Henry Scort. 
Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlingion Street. 


No ow ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPON DE NCE OF 
ORD METCALFE, late Governor. 
4 General of India, Governer of Jamaica, and Go- 
vernor-General of Canada.. From Unpublished Letters 
and Journals preserved by his Lordship, his Family, 
and his Friends. By Joun Witu1am Kaye, Author of 
‘* The History of the War in Afghanistan.” 
Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher i in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


New Editions, now ready. 








I. 
ONE-VOLUME EDITIONS. 
THE REIGN OF —— AND AND ISABEL- 


LA. In crown post, bound, (Ready, 
THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In crown post, 
bound, 5s. [On the 12th, 


THE CONQUEST as PERU. In crown post, 
bound, 5s. 
THREE-VOLUME E DITIONS, WITH PLATES, 

THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABEL- 
LA. 3 vols. double crown, with Plates, bound, 3s, 6d, 
each vol. 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 3 vols. double 
crown, with Plates, bound, 3s. 6d. each vol. 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 3 vols. double 
crown, With Plates, bound, 3s. 6d. each vol. 

HISTOLICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol. 
double crown, with Plate, bound, 3s. 6d. 


MI. 
LIBRARY EDITIONS. 

THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABEL- 
LA. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. handsomely bound, with 
Plates, 21s. 

THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo. handsomely bound, with Plates, 21s. 

THE CONQUEST OF PERU. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo. handsomely bound, with Plates, 21s. 

HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol. 


| demy Svo. handsomely bound, with Plate, 10s. 6d. 


Ricuarp Bentriry, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


INTERESTING WORKS. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound 
\ hoon QUEENS BEFORE THE CON- 
; QUEST. By Mrs. Marraew Hatt. 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
4 LAND. By AGyes SrrickLanp, 
Cheaper Edition, embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, and comprising a copious Index, Complete iu 
8 vols. price 7s. 6d . each, bound. 
ADAME D'ARBLAY’S DIARY and 
LETTERS. 
au Edition. Complete in 7 vols. with Portraits, 
price only 3s. each, bound. 
Published for H. Cornuny, by his Successors, 
Herst and Biackerr. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 








\ ATHEW PAXTON. Edited by 


_ the Author of ‘‘ John Drayton,” “ Ailieford,” &c. 


MHE VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE. 
By the Author of ‘* The Fortunes of Woman.” 
vols. 

** A tale of unbounded interest.”— Messenger. 

“ The work of a very superior intellect. All the prin- 
cipal characters are drawn with great skill and power. 
-- Standard. 

IFE AND ADVENTURES OF A 
CLEVER WOMAN. 
By Mrs. Trottorse. 3 vols. 


TIVIA. By Mrs. J. EvpHrnstone 
DaLRyMPLe. 

Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 
Hverst and Biacketr, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Co.tsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Incrown 8vo. Vol. VI. with Steel Ple ates and Autographs, 
price 4s. cloth; and Part XXI. price Is. sewed, 

HE HISTORY OF ENGLA ND, from 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria. By Hume, Smouuert, and Hvuours. 
With copious Notes, the Author's last Corrections, 
Improvements, and Enlargeme nt. To be published in 
Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in order to 
place within the reach of all classes a more complete 
History of England than any extant. 
Now ready, Vol. I. to VI. with 45 Steel Plates, 
HUME COMPLETE. Price lJ. 4s. cloth. 
London: Grorcr Bett, 186, Fleet Street. 


TO TOURISTS 
THE BEST GUIDE-BOOKS FOR ‘SORT li AND 
SOUTH WALES.—Just published, 
HE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, the 
BRISTOL CHANNEL, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
and the WYE. By Cartes Freperick Ciirre. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and care- 

fully Revised by the Rev. G. Roserrs. 

Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 

“* Mr. Cliffe’s admirable * Book of South Wales’ 
the best Guide-Book ever published for any portion of 
Wales.” — Official Programme of the Car dif) Meeting of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association, 1549. 

By the same Author, price 5s. 
THE BOOK OF NORTH WALES. 
Illustrated with Maps and Engravings 
** The most perfect model we ever saw of this class 





| of books.”—John Bull. 


London : Hamrirox, Apams, and Co. ; Bristol: 
Oupu AND ont & M AY. 
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